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I 


HEN you not only think me 
foolishly frivolous, but you 
presume that I am capable of 

Nee , listening to counsel that may lead to the loss of 

“Sad! Spal part of my own, and a// of my sister’s fortune ?”’ 

It was rather a hard question for John Neill 
to answer, and he stood with his straight back 
against the old stile, looking fixedly ahead of him, 
his face full of a pained sternness that should 
have appealed to the fair woman who questioned 
him, Mrs. Hinsdale’s voice had sharpened to a 
discord as she concluded her sentence. The color 
was rampant in her cheeks, her beautiful eyes 
sparkled, and one small foot tapped impatiently. 

The morning was one of rare beauty. The 
Berkshire Hills were in the midst of their summer 
glory, and the purple veil of noon was 
trembling over the smile of sunshine that 
flooded the valleys and crowned the 
heights. Yet John Neill and Mrs. Hins- 
dale had paused amid the glory, solely to 
breathe forth to each other the vexations 
of their continual misunderstandings. 

If Rosamond Hinsdale could be described as the sedate middle-aged widow, that 
her relations to the youth before her might reasonably suggest, the difficulties of 
this page from life’s curious story-book would not have been worth recounting. 
But not only was she aunt by marriage to the stalwart youth standing before her, 
but she was twenty-four years old, and very pretty, with an immense fortune to add 
to her already multiplied attractions. 

Married at eighteen to her guardian, Geoffrey Hinsdale, Rosamond had lived 
two years as his wife, happy beyond expression in the staid fatherly affection of her 
husband. She had loved him fondly, nor dreamed that the twenty years between 
them made it impossible for her to grant him the first passionate love of her heart. 
She was like a bird singing its first matin song. She never questioned the smooth, 
happy life she led with her indulgent husband, and when he died she grieved sincerely. 
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Upon his death she found that John 
Neill, a nephew of her husband’s whom 
she had seen for a short time early in her 
married life, was made co-executor and 
joint guardian with her of her little sister’s 
fortune. 

Dorothy and Rosamond had both been 
Geoffrey Hinsdale’s wards. 

When Rosamond recovered from her 
first grief, she had roused to a sense of 
the responsibility she shared with John 
Neill in the guardianship of Dorothy, and 
also to a desire to manage her own affairs. 

To her surprise, she met with a totally 
different spirit in John Neill from that of 
her husband. Moreover she would not 
have been a woman if she had not fath- 
omed something of mystery inJohn Neill’s 
conduct toward her. She suspected him 
of concealing something from her. She 
was sure he did not trust her in her hus- 
band’s affairs. She demanded certain 
things, he stoutly refused them, and from 
that moment she resolved to hate John 
Neill. 

Now that they had come to Charnock 
Hall, her Lennox home, for the summer, 
and had for guests John’s sister, Mrs. 
Brandon, Eckert Slocum, another cousin 
of Mr. Hinsdale’s, and Millard Thom- 
son, Rosamond had been made to feel 
more keenly than ever the quiet but 
masterful opposition John Neill offered 
to many of her desires, and she resented 
it hotly. 

She stole a furtive glance into his face, 
as he stood with that fixed gaze, longing 
to move him to more than the quiet tone 
she knew she would evoke. It vexed her 
the more that she knew one word of his 
had power to stir her to anger. 

‘It is useless to continue this discus- 
sion, Mrs. Hinsdale. You persist in mis- 
construing me. It is not that I doubt 
your honor in the matter, but I decline 
to think Mr. Thomson’s advice in regard 
to investments a sufficient guarantee for 
the risk of Dorothy’s portion.’’ 

“You are a very cautious guardian.” 

‘¢Why should I be otherwise? Have 
I not been as careful of your interests ?’’ 
Spoken quickly. 

‘¢ Yes—I grant you have been very im- 
partial, and as faithful as—Giggs !’’ 

‘¢Thank you. The comparison is not 
in the least disagreeable to me. A faith- 
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ful bulldog has qualities we none of us 
can despise.”’ 

‘¢I beg pardon, if I seemed rude. [ 
am fond—of Giggs,’’ with a little smile, 

‘¢ Thank you again.” 

‘There is, as you well know,’ she 
said steadily, but looking away from him, 
‘*but one thing, John, that rises always 
like a ghost of misunderstanding between 
us. As you will not explain this, and as 
it throws upon Geoffrey’s memory the 
implication of a lack of trust in me, so I 
cannot forgive you for maintaining si- 
lence, when it is best you should speak.” 

John Neill grew a little pale. His lips 
took a determined course. 

‘¢ Have I proved myself so little to be 
trusted—’’ he began, but she interrupted 
him. 

‘¢ We have gone all over that, and you 
have accused me several times in your 
heart, if you have not with your lips, cf 
the meanest motives in seeking to know 
what you so strenuously withhold. Ge- 
offrey had no secrets from me.’’ 

He turned to her suddenly, then, and 
she saw she had movedhim. His face quiv- 
ered with feeling, and his eyes glowed. 

‘‘Rose Hinsdale, did you love your 
husband, Geoffrey ?”’ 

She shrartk back a little with an ex- 
clamation. 

‘© You—you ask me ¢hat, John Neill? 
I loved him better than all else. He was 
all I had—father, mother, home—life 
would have been desolate without him.” 

‘*Ts it desolate ow ?”’ 

For a moment she winced under the 
question, then rallied her powers to an- 
swer inastammer. ‘‘ He—would not— 
have wished me—to—be unhappy !” 

‘*God forbid,” he returned, hastily. 
‘* Geoffrey Hinsdale was one of the best 
men I ever knew. More than often I 
have thought you suspected him, as well 
as me, of—” 

‘*Oh!” she cried, with quick vehe- 
mence. 

‘¢Yes, I mean what I say—that you 
feared and dreaded something in his past. 
You have given me no opportunity to say 
this before, but I want to tell you now, 
now, that you may never again doubt my 
right to silence in this matter.’’ 

‘¢ John,’’ in a tone of sudden pleading, 
‘*T would rather you would not—/ease.”” 
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‘No, you must hear me through, now. 
That letter, sealed and addressed to me, 
concerned me alone. Once I stood on 
the very brink of an abyss. I loved a 
woman whom I had no right to love. 
Had I yielded to the temptation of the 
passion that then swayed me, I should 
have been the meanest dastard that ever 
lived. Gecffrey saw my error, and saved 
me from inevitable destruction. He 
knew my secret and my sorrow. That 
letter, written to reach me after his death, 
was only the confirmation of his great- 
hearted love and integrity. It concerns 
the only woman I ever loved.” 

He turned his head away as he spoke, 
and a silence fell, during which for Rose 
Hinsdale something seemed to vanish 
from the sunlight, leaving it cold and 
hard. Far away on the mountain the 
faint bleat of sheep was borne to them, 
and down under their feet they might 
have heard the clovers growing. Why in 
that moment of silence di neither look 
up to read the other’s soul ? 

Rose spoke first, and the words dropped 
from her lips coldly. 

‘© You love her still ?”’ 

The reply came like a sigh. ‘Yes, 
and shall love her until—’’ He did not 
complete the sentence. Stooping, he re- 
stored the tennis racket that had slipped 
from her hand. She took it mechani- 
cally. 

‘‘T am sorry for you,’’ she said, softly: 

‘‘T do not want your Jity,’”’ he said, 
quickly. 

‘‘ Then let me thank you for your con- 
fidence.’’ , 

For a moment he looked into her face 
steadily. ‘‘Is it possible you do not 
yet understand me ?”’ he asked, slowly. 

‘¢T cannot tell—you confuse me. No; 
I think I always misunderstood you,’’ she 
stammered. 

‘¢Rose—it is incredible—ah! there 
comes Thomson—but promise you will 
give me the afternoon—ride with me to- 
day at four?’’ He spoke eagerly, as they 
saw Millard Thomson coming toward them. 

‘‘Yes,” she said as quickly. But as 
all three walked across the fields, and 
finally reached the door of Charnock 
Hall, Rose turned to John, saying, in 
her old capricious tone, ‘‘I may change 
my mind this afternoon about the ride, 
Vor. CXXII—No. 35. 
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Mr. Neill. You know, as a woman, it is 
my privilege.” 

‘We all know Mrs. Hinsdale’s pre- 
rogatives,” he replied stiffly, and she 
passed up the stairway to the morning- 
room, once more vexed by his manner, 
perplexed by his confession, and with the 
sense of having been struck a sudden 
blow. John Neill madly in love, and 
withheld from wrong-doing by Geoffrey, 
involuntarily she went over the past, her 
brief acquaintance with John Neill during 
her husband’s lifetime. How she had re- 
gretted his sudden departure to India, 
when John took the position Geoffrey 
offered him there. What a pleasant, 
fine-looking youth he was, when she had 
met him the first summer of her marriage. 
How changed now !—so grave, so didac- 
tic, so priggish! Rosamond uttered this 
last uncomplimentary epithet half aloud, 
as she entered the morning-room where 
her sister and Mrs. Brandon were sitting. 

Doily Winstowe was supposed to be 
conning her French verbs, but she kept a 
wide eye and ear open to all that was 
going on at the other end of the room, 
especially when Rosamond entered and 
walked to the window with that thought- 
ful air yet petulant brow. Dorothy was 
a thin-faced child with great dark eyes, 
and a tangle of golden-brown curls; eyes 
that saw too much, and a tender little rose- 
bud of a mouth that often said too much. 

Mrs. Brandon, who was curled up like 
a comfortable cat in a big arm-chair, 
paused in consuming her Huyler’s bon- 
bons, and laid down her novel, when 


Rose entered, saying lazily, ‘‘ Ah! here , 


you are; how fresh and sweet you look.”’ 

As this necessitated no reply, Rose 
made none, save an impatient exclama- 
tion, as she threw her tennis hat aside. 

Now Dorothy was not inquisitive be- 
yond her feminine prerogative, but she 
knew Rose was going to say something a 
little exciting, and she longed to hear it, 
so she kept very quiet, and assumed a 
diligent air. It was very tiresome, be- 
ing eight years old when one knew so 
much! 

Dorothy had penetrated with her pre- 
cocious glance into the social world, and 
she sighed to be ‘‘like Rose, and have 
charming men devoted to me, you know!”’ 
And she would add a quick gesture and 
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upward glance of her eye that betrayed 
her French schooling, and made John 
Neill say to Mrs.. Brandon, that ‘‘ be- 
tween school in Paris and Fanchette’s 
nonsens? the child was being ruined.”’ 

Fanchette was Rosamond’s French 
maid. Mrs. Brandon replied that Rose 
would never part with Fanchette, and 
John Neill subsided into silent disappro- 
bation. He idolized his little ward, and 
she in turn tyrannized over him, but with 
secret adoration for every word or act of 
his. 

Dorothy could not understand why 
Rosamond and her guardian seemed to 
like each other so little. Once she said, 
when Rose left the room suddenly, after 
one of their slight disagreements, ‘‘ Jack, 
don’t you love Rose as well as you do me?” 

‘‘l dike Rose very much, Dolly,’’ he 
replied steadily, although a faint color 
tinged his face. 

‘¢ But you never speak to me as you did 
to Rose, just now.’ 

‘¢Dolly! what do you mean? I spoke 
just now as I always speak.”’ 

‘*It was not what you said Jack, but 
your voice. It sounded queer. But as 
long as you love me best, I don’t mind. 
Perhaps when I’m grown up I'll marry 
you.’’ With great condescension. 

John could not but smile. ‘‘ Youknow 
I do not like to hear you talk that way, 
Dolly, it is not becoming in alittle girl.’ 

‘* Well, pretend I am older. I feel 
older, and very grown up. Now see if I 
don’t sound so. ‘John,’ in a laughable 
imitation of Mrs. Brandon’s languid tone. 
‘John, your cravat is crooked —do 
straighten it.’”’ 

‘¢ Dorothy ! you witch, go to Miss Wells 
at once, but kiss me first.’’ 

And Dolly was caressed and laughed 
at, before she sped with her devoted bull- 
terrier Giggs to find the demure govern- 
ess, Miss Wells. 

Dorothy was thinking of her guardian 
and Rose this morning, as she murmured 
her French, and it entered her wise young 
head to think perhaps Rosamond was also 
sorry that Jack did not love her as well as 
he did Dorothy. Dolly felt sorry for her. 
What else could have brought that discon- 
tent over Rose’s bonnie face ?”’ 

As Rose stood looking out the window, 
a lovely prospect lay before her unheeded. 





The silvery expanse of Stockbridge bowl, 
the rugged outline of the hills beyond, 
and the purple veil of afternoon mist 
sliding down from the heights to the val- 
ley, made a rare picture of delight, while 
for a goodly distance her eyes only beheld 
her owndomain. A broad terraced lawn, 
sloping to astately avenue of horse-chest. 
nut trees; a fountain rippling its soft mu- 
sic in reply to a call of the robins, as they 
sought their food ; a tennis court; flowers 
in profusion, everywhere the beauty and 
luxury that wealth had made glorious in 
the life of Rosamond Hinsdale. 

Dorothy did not quite hear Rosamond's 
first speech, but she pricked her small 
ears when Mrs. Brandon replied, and 
quickly gave over her French task to soon 
be stranded on that feminine rock upon 
which the mother of us all wrecked her 
Eden. 


‘¢ Why, Ithought Thomson very muchin | 


love and a charming fellow. I am sorry 
you think he cgres for your money. He 
has such a tender air of attention.” 

‘* Legal tender, you mean Cousin Belle. 
If one could only feel it was not as Pep- 
permint Perkins says in her memorable 
letters, ‘made up for the holiday trade.’ 
He is too ready with his sentimental 
speeches. ‘I don’t want a man to be too 
ready with his tongue, but I fate a man 
without any sentiment.’ 

‘¢ Are you unfortunate enough to know 
a man of that description, my dear?” 
a-ked Mrs. Brandon, leisurely biting into 
a chocolate. 

‘¢ Yes; I think John Neill as common- 
place as any one I ever knew that way. 
Oh! men, men, what torments they are. 
But I suppose one might as well be mar- 
ried for one’s money as for one’s good 
looks, for certainly money will not fade 
or wrinkle, and fancy being bankrupt in 
a husband’s affections through the rav- 
ages of time.”’ 

‘* You are cynical, to-day, Rose, where 
have you been ?”’ 

‘¢Playing tennis at the Turner’s,” 
rather shortly. 

‘¢ And who was there?’”’ 

‘¢Qur party, with John as a supernu- 
merary, of course. He came over on busi- 
ness with Mr. Turner, and did not play. 
He was umpire, and gave the opposition 
all the games.”’ 
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‘¢Oh!’’ said Mrs. Brandon, ‘‘ who was 


on your side?”’ 


‘¢Mr. Thomson, Eckert Slocum and 


Daisy Turner. 


We played three love- 





“1S IT POSSIBLE YOU DO NOT YET UNDERSTAND ME?” 


games, that wretched goose Eckert losirig 
every time through gazing at me instead 
of playing. Millard Thomson invariably 
had to finish a pretty speech before he was 
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ready to serve, and John got so impatient 
he made him lose his turn, once, putting 
Daisy in his place, and Daisy cannot play 
tennis.’’ 

‘¢ Where are the men now?” 

‘*T believe Daisy offered to bring Eckert 
home in her cart after he fell in the 
brook—”’ 

‘* Eckert fell in the brook !”’ 

Rose laughed a little. 

‘I may as well tell you, for some one 
else will. We all, with Daisy, strolled 
through the woodland toward the road, 
and stopped to rest by the brook. I had 
two roses in my breast, and during some 
nonsense John had commenced — of 
course—’’ pausing to dwell spitefully on 
the foregone conclusion—‘‘I tossed the 
roses into the stream, and challenged the 
most devoted and chivalrous to recover 
them. Millard Thomson made a feint 
of starting, John laughed at me, but Eck- 
ert rushed into the brook on the stepping- 
stones to reach for them, leaned too far, 
and fell into the water, splash!’’ 

‘« How disagreeable !’’ 

‘¢ He got very wet, and John fished him 
out. Iam afraid the rest of us were all 
laughing. Poor boy! it was his best ten- 
nis suit, that heavenly blue he cherishes 
as the apple of his eye.’’ 

And Rosamond laughed at the memory 
called up of Eckert Slocum's dripping 
figure. 

‘¢ But—did—he get the rose?’”’ gasped 
Dorothy, eagerly. 

‘‘ What! are you there, pigeon? Oh! 
I do not know whether he got it or not. 
. It was all so foolish. John was the only 
one who looked grave, and he—stop star- 
ing at me Dolly, and go on with your les- 
son. Of what are youthinking?’’ Chang- 
ing her tone suddenly with the inconsist- 
ent form of rebuke she usually vouchsafed 
Dorothy. 

‘« Twasthinking how pretty youlooked.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you, Dorothy, that was pret- 
tily said, come and be kissed.” 

Dorothy came joyously, and was encir- 
cled by her sister’s arm, her thin little 
visage forming a contrast to the tinted, 
delicate contour of Rose’s face. 

‘*Sister, what is a mission?’’ asked 
Dorothy, solemnly. 

‘¢ That depends a good deal on the way 
the term is used. Now I think myself, 


Dorothy, that Cousin Belle has a mission 
in being as comfortable as her brother js 
uncomfortable ; and I think you, my wee 
sister, have made it your mission to be a 


_very wise, inquisitive little bother.’’ 


‘¢ Now Rose, Jack said I was not so bad 
as I used to be.”’ 

‘¢ Oh! if you quote Jack, youcan be off,” 

‘* And he said your mission was simply 
to look pretty and let Providence take care 
of the rest—there!” 

Rose bad given the child a gentle push, 
now she said sharply : 

‘¢ Dorothy, you invented that.” 

‘IT didn’t. That is why I wanted to 
know what a mission meant. He told 
cousin Eck., I heard him.”’ 

‘¢Go back to your lesson, and don't 
repeat again what other people say to you.”’ 

‘¢Do not mind what John says, Rose,” 
said Mrs. Brandon, soothingly, as Doro- 
thy returned to her book, tears of anger 
in her eyes. 

‘« He is only piqued at the presence of 
Millard and Eckert. You know he can- 
not endure Thomson, and since you have 
made him one of our house-party, it isa 
trial to John.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Neill dces not have to remain 
here.” | 

‘* You forget, my dear, that Dorothy's 
affairs require it just now.”’ 

‘Am I not also her guardian? Belle, 
the situation grows absurd. You have 
assiduously placed John in the light of a 
suitor for the la#&t month, yet I know he 
has not one sentiment beyond the preser- 
vation of his trust in the dollars and cents, 
as Geoffrey’s executor.’’ 

‘* My dear child !’’ gasped Mrs. Bran- 
don, roused from her usual indolence, ‘if 
you dream John is moved by mercenary 
considerations, as you believe of Millard 
Thomson, you must be—”’ 

‘‘I did not say ¢hat¢ John is not a man 
of deep sentiment at any time. Possibly 
we misunderstand each other, Cousin 
Belle, but I think 7 understand any motive 
that may move your brother. Do not 
remember what I said just now. I forgot 
myself. You, dear cousin, for the com- 
fort of my household, have striven to 
remain neutral in all the strife that has 
been going on over this foolish prize,”’ 
she held up her hand. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
have thought me blind to much that has 
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. IfI have been so, I am roused 
now to the sense of my situation. I see 
myself sought by three men, all with ulte- 
rior motives—’’ 

‘Rose, dear! you do not believe John 
capable—”’ 

‘¢T have not said of what I think him 
capable. I know he has loved another 
woman, and still cherishes an undying af- 
fection for her. If, as yousay, he wishes 
to matry me what am | to think? But 
enough of it. If one man loves my money 
best, another my face, a woman must even 
submit.”’ 

‘‘You are unjust, Rosamond. If you 
feel thus, why not devise some test? You 
have them in your power. If you really 
care so little for them, it will not pain you 
to find them what you suspect, If they 
prove better men than you anticipate, 
what will you not have gained.”’ 

Rosamond stood very still a moment, 
a strange expression crossing her face. 


Then she said: ‘‘ And should I do this 
thing, will you promise me silence, and 
aid in my plans ?”’ 

‘‘T shall not interfere in any way, be 
assured.”’ 

‘¢ Then it isagreed. Oh! Ishall prove 
John a monster, who loves my money- 
bags, Millard a disinterested, noble lover, 
who loves me for ‘my own true worth,’ 
and Eckert, beyond the suspicion of lov- 
ing only my pretty face. How will you 
feel then, mon ami?” 

‘¢ Rose! one never knows how much in 
earnest you are”’ 

‘‘T am in earnest zow, I assure you.”’ 

‘¢ And you think John—”’ 

‘¢ Still harping on John? Oh! I’mtired 
of him, which reminds me, Dorothy, 
Dorothy, why, where #s Dolly?” 

But the child was gone, her book lying 
sprawled open upon the floor. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The Unfinished Picture. 


BY LOUISE R, BAKER, 


HE artist must fashion a picture 
x05) Of exquisite color and grace ; 
The subject unto him given 
Was a beautiful female face. 


Into the artist’s presence 

There was ushered a maiden band ; 
The beauty culled from the beauty, 

The grace from the grace of the land. 


And one had a pair of red lips, 
Like rubies dropped in the snow; 

And one had a cheek that dimpled 
In the faintest tinge of a glow. 


And one had a set of pearl teeth, 
Fit for a lilt in a rhyme ; 

And one had an eye whose lustre 
Must live to the end of time. 


The artist worked at his picture 
With a hand that was skilled and true; 
In the gleam of the sun on the canvas, 
The Greek face grew and grew. 


There was the pair of red lips, 
Like rubies dropped in the snow; 
There were the cheeks with the dimples, 
In the faintest tinge of a glow; 


And there were the gleaming pearl teeth, 
Fit for a lilt in a rhyme ; 

And there were the eyes whose lustre 
Was to live to the end of time. 


But one of the sweet Greek maidens, 
Standing a little apart, 

Had yet her charm to contribute 
To the aid of the wonderful art ; 


A blush, like a red rose shadow, 
Deep in a tranquil stream, 
Ever a tremulous waver, 
Soft as a blush in a dream. 


The artist was bending o’er her, 
He would lift the veil of lace; 
But she would not let him uncover 

Her beautiful blushing face. 


They sang high praise to the artist, 
In the pictured hall of fame; 

And on the roll of the honored 
Emblazoned his humble name. 


But he stood and sighed o’er his picture, 
For its lack of a marvelous grace; 
The blush of the maid too modest 
To lift the veil from her face. 


° 








A floment’s Passion. 


BY MAURICE GORDON, 





. QO, my good Geof- 
frey, you have 
found your way 
back?”’ 

“Yes,” an- 
swered a young 
joyous voice, 
‘‘but this time 
it is to tell you 
good-by.”’ 

‘“‘Good-by? 
You can not be 
in earnest.” 

“‘Indeed Iam. Sylvester has just tele- 
graphed me that our class re-union will 
be held in New York on the fourth. I 
shall scarcely have time to make it, but I 
mean to try. My trunk is packed, my 
ticket bought.”’ 

‘¢ What a creature of impulses you are ! 
Yesterday nothing could have displeased 
you more than the idea of a journey.”’ 

‘Well, where’s the harm, Alice, if 
one’s impulses are good ?”’ 

‘¢ Suppose they shouldn’t be?’’ 

‘Oh, as to that, trust to me. 
Elsie?’’ 

‘*In the rose-acre, setting out violets.’’ 

He sprang across the wiry turf, threw 
open the rustic gate and entered the 
fragrant old-fashioned rose garden that 
the Grants so loved ; down a shady path 
he caught the gleam of his cousin’s sum- 
mer gown as she knelt, trowel in hand, 
beside the violet bed. 

When he reached her side, she looked 
up and said, holding out her little earth- 
stained fingers : 

‘¢ See what a sight Iam; just imagine 
that I have shaken hands with you, for I 
cannot offer you even one finger.” 

‘But my hand is quite clean,” he 
cried, eagerly. ‘*Won’t you let me give 
you mine?”’ 

‘* Indeed I shall,’”’ she answered, ‘‘ you 
can help me up now, if you will.’’ 

He saw that she did not understand, 
and would fain have made his meaning 
clearer, but the glance she gave him, so 


Where’s 
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frank, so innocent and unsuspecting, 
checked the passionate words tremblin 
on his lips. After all, he told himself, 
he could tell her better in a letter, he 
would write to her from New York. 

‘* Geoffrey,’’ she said, breaking in on 
his reflections, ‘‘ you are positively grave, 
what is the matter ?”’ 

‘¢And haveI no reason to be? I am 
going away in an hour.” 

‘¢No; areyou ? When will you be back?” 

‘¢ Perhaps never,’’ he said, with sudden 
bitterness, thinking that it depended upon 
her answer to his letter; ‘‘are you sorry 
to have me go?” 

‘* Need you ask? Of course Iam.” 

‘¢ What shall I bring you?’”’ 

She lifted her eyes—mischievous, dark 
blue eyes—and said, archly : 

‘‘Tf you mean to stay away so long, I 
shall be quite an old woman when you re- 
turn ; under the circumstances no gift 
could be, more suitable than a pair of spec- 
tacles. Think how sad it would be, if I 
could not see to welcome you.” 

He laughed. ‘So be it; you must 
not complain if I obey your instructions ; 
and now, good: by.” He caught her hand 
in his, and to her great surprise pressed it 
fervently tohislips. ‘* Don’t forget me,” 
he said, tenderly, and was gone, leaving 
her standing under the sweet olive tiees, 
staring at the fingers hehad kissed. ‘‘How 
like Geoffrey,’”’ she said, at length, ‘‘ the 
idea of his doing that to me, to me of all 
people!’’ And ‘then. she remembered 
that it was after six, and that she had prom- 
ised to meet Edgar Rodney at the mea- 
dow stile. 

Meanwhile Geoffrey, whose heart was 
throbbing madly, had hastened away. In 
passing the. open window of the old coun- 
try house library, he paused involuntary 
—Elsie’s name coupled with Edgar Rod- 
ney’s—(his own familiar friend’s) fell 
with painful clearnesson his ears: ‘‘ Dear 
little thing, it is easy to see that she loves 
him, she blushes if we do but mention 
Edgar’s name.’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, I had noticed it—I was not sur- 
prised when she told me that he had ask- 
ed her tomarry him. It will be hard for 
me to give her up. She has always seem- 
ed so young to me, such a perfect child!” 

‘‘Heigh-ho! I shall miss my little sis- 
ter; by the way, Edgar will be heresoon, 
he comes about this hour every evening.”’ 

‘‘Be careful Alice, the windows are 
‘open, some of the servants may be about, 
and she don’t wish it known just yet.” 

The voices died away, there was a rustle 
of skirts, the echo of footsteps, and then 
silence. 

Rauscome, who had listened in mute 
anguish, leaned his head against the house 
wall and groaned aloud ; how long he re- 
mained thus, with his face hidden, his 
chest heaving with a man’s fierce uncon- 
trollable sobs, he never knew; screened 
by the overhanging lattice of a rose arbor, 
he had no fear of detection, when sud- 
denly it flashed upon him that in a few 
moments Rodney would pass this way. 
And was he, the successful suitor, to find 
him crouching here in the shadow, griev- 
ing his heart out over his disappointment ? 
He clenched his hands until the nails 
sank deep into the flesh. 

The flash of a straw hat through the 
branches, the sound of a quick footstep 
on the graveled walk beyond, announced 
that his rival was near at hand ; he glanced 
about him, there was no way to escape. 
If he turned back, it would be to meet 
some member of the family, if he went on 
he would inevitably come face to face 
with Rodney. His eyes fell upon aheavy 
iron spike, rusty and old, that supported 
the railing; he gazed at it fascinated ; 
the footsteps were very near now; in his 
fury he scarcely noted from which direc- 
tiontheycame. ‘‘ Rodney, Rodney,”’ his 
brain repeated, ‘‘my childhood’s friend 
robbed and cheated me! robbed and 
cheated me! Shall he live toenjoy her love? 
Shall he live !’’"—his heart gave a great 
throb; then all the blood in his body 
seemed tohave mounted to his brain. He 
wrenched the iron out of the ground, held 
it uplifted for one moment, felt, rather than 
saw, his enemy approach, for everything 
swayed and surged before him—then— 
one swift downward stroke, and all was 
over. 

In the darkness, something lay still 


and white at his feet, something that gave 
no cry, made no moan of anguish or ac- 
cusation, something that he crouched 
against the wall to avoid seeing. 

Now, and now only, he realized the 
horror of his sin! His passionate, un- 
governed temper had made him a mur- 
derer; the boy whom the country-side 
loved, whose future, but a moment since, 
had stretched so brightly before him, had 
come to this ! 

The spike fell from his trembling hands ; 
with a groan of despair, but without one 
backward glance, he sped down the path 
to the road beyond; it was growing late 
and he met no one. 

The railroad station was but a short 
distance away, and a few minutes later 
he stood beneath the little, low-roofed 
shed that did duty as a depot. 

He sprang up the steps. 

‘Am I in time, Johnson ?”’ he called 
out to the patient agent. The man 
smiled, he was accustomed to Rauscome’s 
impetuous rushes, it was no new thing to 
have him come flying in at the last mo- 
ment, demanding if the cars had gone. 

‘*You’re all right, sir; I saw to your 
checks,’’ he said, good-naturedly; ‘‘ there, 
don’t you hear the whistle ?”’ 

And just as the horror stricken house- 
hold at Grantleigh were dispatching a 
wild-eyed servant for the doctor, the 
northern bound train, with a roar and 
shriek, dashed past with Geoffrey Raus- 
come, 

Mrs. Grant wrung her hands. ‘Oh, 
Alice, Alice! Your father away and 
now Geoffrey is gone, too! if we only 
might have stopped him.” 

‘«Poor boy, what good could he have 
done? He was probably already on the 
cars; it is as well he should not know. 
Martha,”’ to the servant who had entered 
with various remedies, ‘‘tell Edward to 
inquire if Crazy John has been in this 
neighborhood to-day.”’ 

The negro, whose appreciation of the 
tragedy was keen, beckoned her young 
mistress out of the room: ‘I seen him 
this morning, Miss Alice, crossing the 
pasture, jist yonder.” 

‘¢ Tell Edward to take the men out at 
once and find him. Oh, Heaven,’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘he ought never to have been 
allowed to roam at large ; to think our own 
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carelessness may be to blame for this. 
Can we ever forgive ourselves ?” 


* * * *x * * * * 


‘*A gentleman is downstairs, ma’am, 
as wishes to see you. I showed him into 
the sitting-room.”’ 

_ ‘Did you tell him that your master 
was not at home ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes’m, but he said as how he would 
like to see you, if you’d be so kind.”’ 

Elsie Rodney smiled. ‘It is no par- 
ticular kindness ; anything is distraction 
on an evening like this.”” She rose from 
her chair and moved towards the door. 
‘‘Did he give you his name ?”’ 

‘¢Ves’m ; Dr. Stanton, from New York.”’ 

‘«Dr. Stanton, of New York? it is quite 
unfamiliar. However, I dare say it is 
some college friend of Edgar’s.’’ She 
glided down the stairs, and through the 
wide old country house hall to the library. 

The visitor, who had meanwhile occu- 
pied his waiting moments in wandering 
from one to the other of the old family 
portraits on the wall, had just paused 
before a painting of ‘‘a lady in her earli- 
est youth, ’’ when the door opened gently, 
and across the polished floor, in her white 
summer gown and azure ribbons, came 
Mrs. Rodney. 

Her step was as light as a girl’s, but a 
trifle more deliberate ; now and then she 
rested her hand on the back of a chair as 
if to guide; herself through the shadow- 
haunted room. Her visitor watched her 
with a bursting heart. ‘‘ Unchanged, ’”’ 
he murmured, under his breath, ‘‘un- 
changed !” 

She was but a step away from him, 
when she paused, and lifting her delicate 
face said, softly : 

‘* If you will speak I will know in what 
part of the room you are,’”’ the color 
deepened in her cheeks, ‘‘ for I cannot see 
you, I am blind.” 

He staggered backward: ‘‘ Blind,” he 
repeated, huskily: ‘‘ it can not be! I was 
not told—I had not heard,’’ then con- 
scious of the extreme surprise in her face, 
‘* pardon me, madam, but the expression 
of your eyes was so natural that for the 
moment I was startled. Iam a physician, 
and in the New York hospitals have seen 
many cases of blindness, and had much 
experience.’’ He regained hisself-control 
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PASSION. 


with an effort. ‘‘ You have not been blind 
all your life?” 

‘*No, oh, no. It is the result of an 
accident, a blow on the head some ten 
years ago. A crazy negro on the place 
mistook me for some one else, we have 
always thought. I have had many physi- 
cians and much advice, but there is little 
reason to hope. I thank you for your 
kindly interest,” her tone, nevertheless, 
conveyed the idea that she would prefer 
the conversation turning into some less 
personal channel. ‘‘ You are from New 
York? You may have met my cousin there 
—Mr. Rauscome—Geoffrey Rauscome, 
He is a physician, like yourself, and has 
been for many years abroad. Recently, 
however, we heard that he had settled in 


- New York.”’ 


‘¢T am well acquainted with him, we 
were in the same classes. Indeed, it isin 
his behalf that I am here to-day, to learn 
the latest news of your family.”’ 

‘¢Ah, you know him? You will tell 
me something about him? I shall be so 
grateful to you! He went away very 
suddenly some ten years ago, and has 
never communicated with us since, though 
we have kept up with him through mutual 
friends. Why he should have turned his 
back on home and family we never under- 
stood. I have never ceased regretting him, 
for we were much attached to each other 
as children. He was such a merry boy.” 

Each kindly word pierced him through, 
for dimly it had come to him whose hand 
it was that had dealt the blow, darkening 
her sight forever. 

When long years ago he had learned 
that Edgar Rodney had loved and was 
married to his cousin he had breathed 
freely. Though still morbidly reluctant 
to return home, his aching conscience was 
at rest, for it had not occurred to him 
that in the darkness he might have mis- 
taken some one else for his enemy. 

Now, as he stood face to face with Elsie 
who ‘* could not see to welcome him,”’ the 
pitiful truth dawned upon him; the mis- 
ery of the past was as nothing compared to 
the agony of remorse that swept over him 
now. 

“You probably would not know him,”’ 
he said, and his voice sounded cold and 
unsympathetic ; ‘‘he is much changed, 
but he too has not forgotten; I have often 
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peard him speak of Grantleigh and of 
ou.” 

‘‘Not forgotten,’”” she echoed, sadly, 
«then why does he never come?”’ 

He did not at once reply, but after a 
moment said bitterly: ‘* Why should he 
return? his profession gives him mainte- 
nance and interest, he asks for nothing 
more. The Geoffrey Rauscome that you 
knew was a fair faced impulsive boy, the 
one who has been my friend and comrade 
isa moody, grave-eyed man, with half his 
life in shadow.”’ 

‘In shadow ?”’ she repeated, gently. 

‘‘Not as you are, madam,”’ he hastily 
put in, ‘it is his soul, that has long lain 
beneath a cloud.” 

‘‘Poor Geoffrey; we predicted such 
great things for him; he was to win all 
manner of fame, and I—,”’ she paused be- 
wildered to find herself talking so unre- 
servedly toa stranger. 

‘*You were to reward him for his valor 
and success?, Perhaps you forget your 
share of the promise! That may account 
for my friend’s indifference !’’ he laughed, 
harshly. 

She shrank back into her chair, grown 
all at once afraid of him, and he, quick 
to observe such changes, rose immediately 
to his feet. 

‘*T must be going, for I can meet my 
friend with a clear conscience having seen 
with my own eyes your beautiful home— 
and—you.”’ 

‘«« Come this way,’’ she said, motioning 
him out on to the gallery, through the long 
French window; “the hallwaysaresodark.” 

‘¢ Ah, how sweet the breeze is from the 
water,’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘ Living here one 
might almost forget there were such things 
as care and sorrow in the world.’”’ He 
gazed wistfully out at the peaceful scene, 
at the grassy lawn, sprinkled here and 
there with beds of flowers, at the arching 
shade trees, and in the distance stretching: 
away—along the bayou’s edge the rose 
garden began a century ago; then his 
glance wandered back to the face of the 
woman beside him, a beautiful face radiant 
with happiness and peace. 

‘I can tell your cousin you are happy, 
and have not forgotten him?’ he asked, 
gently. 

‘¢ Yes, oh, yes, tell him also; ah!— 
my husband’s step !’’ she glided down the 
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gallery almost into the arms of ahandsome, 
bearded man—‘‘ Edgar,’’ shecried eagerly, 
‘< T have had news from Geoffrey—a friend 
of his hasbeen telling me all about him !”” 
she slipped her fingers into his and drew 
him forward. ‘‘ This is my husband,’’ she 
said, gracefully. There was a dead silence. 
She brushed her hand impatiently across 
her eyes: ‘‘I hope he has not gone, he 
was here a moment ago.”’ 

‘¢ He has not gone,’’ her husband an- 
swered. 

The stranger laid his fingers on his lips : 
the imploring gesture was not ignored. 
‘<T welcome you to Grantleigh, sir,”’ said 
Rodney, in the tone with which one greets 
a passing acquaintance, and all the while 
he knew that he stood in Geoffrey Raus- 
come’spresence. Rauscome, who he had 
last seen (himself hidden by the friendly 
shadows) crouching horror stricken in the 
darkness, his fingers clasped about a rusty 
spike. 

‘¢ You are very kind,’’ the visitor was 
meanwhile saying, ‘‘my friend has often 
spoken to me of you, he has by no means 
forgotten his old comrade.”’ 

Rodney smiled coldly. ‘I did not 
think I had quite slipped his memory,”’ 
he said. ‘*What, you must be going? 
Can you not stay to tea with us? My 
wife and I will be glad to welcome you.” 

‘<Yes, indeed,’’ she echoed, cordially, 
‘¢ any friend of Geoffrey’s.”’ 

The two men gazed at each other long 
and steadily; the one glance said: ‘I 
know the truth, but have kept your 
secret.’’ The other pleaded: ‘‘ Be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner; do not betray me to 
her; my anguish is greater now than I 
can bear.’’ 

Rodney sighed—it was almost involun- _ 
tary, the next moment he said, politely: 
‘*We can not persuade you? Stay, my wife 
and I will accompany you as far as the 
gates. We loved Geoffrey Rauscome as a 
lad, will you tell him from us that we 
often speak of him ?’’ 

‘‘ Kindly ?”’ asked the other. 

‘¢Oh, sir, need you ask that?” cried 
Rodney’s wife, lifting her soft eyes re- 
proachfully. ‘‘He was my playmate, we 
loved each other like brother and sister.’’ 

‘¢ Like brother and sister,’’ he repeated, 
a bitter smile distorting his features. ‘I 
shall not forget to tell him that, it may 
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comfort him to know that he is so tenderly 
remembered ’’—he finished abruptly, and 
looked out over the swelling fields and 
misty uplands. ‘‘I thank you for your 
courteous reception of me, a stranger, 
farewell !’’ 

A moment later his horse’s hoofs echoed 
on the road beyond. Rodney turned to 
his wife : 

‘* My darling,’’ hesaid,pityingly, ‘‘are 
you quite content? Do you never grieve 
that you are not as others are; that you 
cannot see the flowers that you tend, nor 


watch the silver ripples on the bayou? 
Tellme, dearest, if there is aught I can do 
to make you happier ?”’ 

Her soft arm laid itself about his neck: 
‘¢ Believe me, once for all, my husband,” 
she whispered, with her face against his, 
‘¢when I tell you that my cup of joy is 
full.’’ 

He held her close, looking down with 
unspeakable feeling into her sightless 
eyes, then he said, with what his wife 
thought an abrupt change of subject : 

*« Poor Geoffrey !”’ 


“With the Measure that De Mete.” 


BY MRS. E, W. MASON. 


CO HE table is spread for supper, 
(9 The cloth laid clean and white, 
The china and glassware sparkle 
As over them falls the light. 


There are edibles good and substantial, 
And daintier dishes withal; 

And tho’ five hungry children are waiting, 
There’s room and enough for all. 


But we spy, in the corner, another 
Small table less daintily set. 

For linen, we see but plain oil cloth ; 
For china, but pewter; and yet, 


While we note this plain little table, 

With less of love’s dainty things stored, 
It intimates, somewhere, another 

Not fed at the family board. 


We tarry a moment and wonder, 
Hear a voice less sweet than strong, 
“Tell grandpa his supper is waiting, 
And tell him to hurry along. 


“Now, Jamie, what are you doing, 
Whittling all over this floor ? 

If this is the way you litter the house 
You'd better play outside the door.” 


« But, mamma, just see what I’m making, 
A nice wooden plate, and spoon, too; 

Think I’ll have this one for papa, 
To-morrow I'll make one for you. 


“And when | get my new hammer, 
And the things Santa Claus brings, 
I'm going to make a table, 
And on it I'll put these things. 


“ Then I am going to keep them 

Till you're old, like grandpa, you see, 
And your hand is stiff and shaky 

And you spill your coffee and tea. 


«Then, it shall stand in the corner, 
For you and papa alone; 

For you won’t eat with the other folks, 
But have one all your own. 


‘¢ For it is so much nicer, 
I’ve often heard you say, 

For o/d folks to be by themselves ; 
Then, too, they’re out of the way.”’ 


The mother went about her work, 
With thoughtful but troubled brow. 
Was the same fare in store for her 


She dealt to others now ? 
* * * * * * * * 


The little table disappeared, 
The pewter tray is gone ; 

And at the larger table stands 
Another chair beside her own. 


A stronger and a steadier hand, 
His tea and coffee pours of late ; 
And daintier morsels find their way, 
Somehow, to grandpa’s china plate. 


“Think I’ll not make the little stand 
I told you ’bout the other day,” 
Said Jamie ; “if you eat with me 
Guess you’!l not be much in the way.” 


The lesson’s plain. We often shape 
With our own hand our destiny ; 

And oft the measure that we mete 
Is measured back to us again. 
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A PMousehold Tragedy. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


time 
comes in the 
life of every 
married wo- 
man, when 
she looks at 
her husband 
and thinks, 
‘‘why did I 
marry you?”’ 

The words 
L had been 
Pred spoken to 

Mawr’ ~~. Laura King 
two short years before, by a woman who 
was held to be, by her friends, one of the 
most happily married of their circle of 
acquaintance. Laura had listened, half 
indignant, wholly unconvinced. Thetrag- 
edy that may lie beneath the prosperous, 
dead-level surface of a common-place life 
had never been revealedtoher. Her friend 
did not enlighten her as to her own expe- 
rience, embodied perhaps in the just 
spoken words. She had everything appar- 
ently that a woman could wish for, a beau- 
tiful home, pretty and intelligent children, 
a devoted husband. 

Laura had looked about the well-ordered 
room with a wondering sigh, she was only 
apoor school teacher then. Herbert 
King had not come into her life. Her 
friend’s statement had been made, not 
with the vehemence of bitterness, but 
with the calmness springing from convic- 
tion and a philosophic acceptance of the 
inevitable. 

The utterance had laid in some obscure 
corner of her mind unnoticed and un- 
heeded, till this morning at the breakfast 
table. She had been married a year when 
she had at last spoken the words that had 
been hovering on her lips for a week past. 

‘* Herbert, can you let me have a little 
money this morning ?”’ 

Her husband set down his coffee cup 
with a look of surprise. He paid the rent, 
and the baker’s and butcher’s bills. His 
wife, he knew, made her own bonnets, 
fashioning them, as he did not know, out 
of odds and ends and saved-up trifles. 
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‘She possessed the ‘‘milliner’s touch,’’ 


which to the impecunious but beauty-lov-, 
ing young woman of modern days is inval- 
uable. 

‘¢Why, what do you want money for ?”’ 
queried Mr. King, with much the air with © 
which one might have put the question 
had he and his wife been living on a des- 
ert island. 

‘*J__I thought I should like to go to 
town and do a little shopping,’’ answered 
Laura, beating time with herspoon against 
her cup. ‘It is pleasant, you know,” 
she added, apologetically, ‘‘ to go around 
amongst the stores and see the new goods. 
I have had nothing new since we were mar- 
ried, and you will grow tired of seeing 
me in that old brown gown.’’ She made 
an effort to speak playfully. 

‘‘I can’t spare any money very well 

this morning,’’ said Mr. King. ‘It’s 
the last of the month. Perhaps by and 
by—’”’ he added, with happy vagueness. 
‘* How much did you want ?’”’ half relent- 
ing. 
‘<I could make ten dollars do,’’ re- 
turned Laura, faintly. It was just half 
the sum she had made up her mind, after 
careful calculation, would suffice. 

‘‘T can’t let you have as much,”’ said 
Mr. King, shortly. ‘‘ Really, Laura, I 
don’t see how a woman can spend so 
much on dress. I’ve worn the same over- 
coat for two years.”’ 

And it was then that Laura King, look- 
ing at her husband, bethought herself of 
her friend’s words. 

Not that she betrayed the feeling; she 
was not a woman to make sharp speeches 
or biting innuendoes. She only said after 
a moment’s pause: 

‘‘Very well. I can get along, I dare 
say, with the old brown gown.” 

Pride kept her from saying how much 
she longed for the day’s outing in the 
city and making the selection from the 
soft, pretty fabrics that heaped the coun- 
ters of the great stores; how she longed, 
as only a woman of fine instincts can 
long, to be arrayed in something new 
and dainty; for it was the spring-time, 
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when everything was putting on a new 
dress; not to lay aside the old was to be 
out of harmony with the very order of 
things. ‘Then, too, she was longing fora 
little break, such as a visit to the city 
would have afforded in the monotony of 
-her life; the spring house cleaning was 
over and she felt a restlessness upon her ; 
a longing forsome change, howeverslight, 
in the daily ordering of her life. 

It was the first time in her life that she 
had asked for money. Before her mar- 
riage there had been her own little in- 
come which, small though it was, had 
been sufficient for her needs. Howmany 
times in those days had she bought the 
luxury—a fine photograph, or a bit of 
Royal Worcester—and cheerfully walked 
to and from school, that the car fare 
might be saved ? 

‘*Good-by, little woman,” said Mr, 
King, as his wife accompanied him, as 
usual, to the door. ‘Shall I send home 
beef or mutton for dinner?’’ and there 
was a little housewifely hesitation as to 
which had better be sent, and then Her- 
bert King kissed his wife good-by, and 
she stood looking after him in the bay- 
window of the sitting room till he reached 
the corner, lifted his hat and disappeared. 
It was all just the same as had been done 
every day since their marriage. Herbert 
had never forgotten the lover-like good- 
by, or—no matter what his hurry might 
be to reach the train—neglect to turn at 
the corner and smile back to the face 
watching him from the window of the 
little Queen Anne cottage. 

In what then, lay the difference that 
Laura should have turned to her work 
with a sigh and gone about her household 
duties—they kept no servant—with so 
heavy a heart? Not altogether the dis- 
appointment, surely, though that had been 
felt with a keenness out of all proportion, 
it may be, to the occasion. 

She chid herself for the feeling more 
than once that morning, when, the daily 
brushing and dusting over, she had at last 
seated herself in her own room and sat 
gazing at the old brown gown that looked 
shabbier than ever in the flood of sunlight 
that filled the room. He was a good 
husband. He saw that the household 
lacked for nothing. He was not remiss 
in the lover-like little attentions that are so 
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dear to women’s hearts, but which the 
best of men are prone to neglect. He 
was always ready, of an evening, to ac- 
company her to a concert, or to make a 
friendly call; in their evenings at home 
he never failed to read bits that he thought 
might interest her from the newspaper; the 
last magazine article was always enjoyed 
together. 

Probably he could not have spared the 
money that morning—her thoughts revert. 
ing involuntarily to what, indeed, had 
been their undercurrentall along. But it was 
only ten dollars that she had asked for, 
and she had been a week getting her cour. 
age up to make even that modest request. 

Her fingers were busy, meanwhile. 
How plainly that fracture showed on the 
front breadth of the brown gown, where 
it had been cut in some inexplicable fash- 
ion—perhaps by brushing against some 
passing wheel. Thescissors dropped, and 
before Laura knew it, she was employing 
the damaged front breadth to wipe away 
a furtive tear. She was indignant the 
next moment, at her own ‘‘childishness,” 
and half frightened at the tumult of 
thought, out of all proportion to the occa- 
sion, that seemed to have been revealed 
to her by those unbidden tears. 

She dropped her work and went to the 
window, but her gaze into the outside 
world only served to intensify the discon- 
tent that was deeper and farther reaching 
than she realized. It was one of those 
early days in spring that seem to contain 
in their suggestiveness of beauty and life, 
more than the completeness and fullness 
of the summer time. 

The leaf buds were visible, like a green 
haze, over the trees, and the twitter of 
birds, seeking for their summer homes, 
mingled with the smell of newly-turned 
earth from the neighboring fields, it was the 
starting into life of all earthly impulse, 
whether physical or moral, and just as the 
birds were putting on the gayer plumage 
of their mating time, the woman at the 
window felt herself in dissonance with 
all created things. 

She only knew, as she closed the win- 
dow, that there was an added depth to her 
discontent, a keener pang to her disap- 
pointment. 

She again took up her work and resumed 
the ripping process with such vigor that 
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A HOUSEHOLD TRAGEDY. 


the scissors made a slip, and the pull that 
followed, instead of parting the seam, 
took its own independent course across 
the back breadth—the only good one there 
was—zigzagging from top to bottom; 
not the most careful piecing or patching 
would avail now, and Laura put the gown 
in an obscure corner of the top shelf in the 
closet, to get it out of her sight, she said 
to herself, as though there were need of 
reason for the action. She was glad, on 
the whole, that Atropos had guided the 
scissors.’ It had always been a gown whose 
epitaph might have been, 


«“ Misfortune sore, 
Long time I bore.” 


It had had an affinity for nails and sharp 
corners. Fluid gravitated naturally to- 
wards it; it had an attraction for solids, 
particularly those of a greasy nature that 
equaled that of the centre of the earth, 
while mud had set its signet seal inefface- 
ably around the bottom of the skirt. At 
the best, the gown would have been one 
of those fabrications that shriek out, ‘I’ve 
been made over !’’ 

She went out of doors by and by and 
picked a branch of the pussy-willows, strok- 
ing the silvery buds with a kind of yearn- 
ing tenderness. She recalled the time 
when she had put a branch of them behind 
the stove in the sitting-room, in childish 
expectation that they would hatch out 
into kittens. Tothe woman, they seemed, 
insome vague way to be fraught, too, 
with the hope of life, the passion of expec- 
tation, the foreboding of a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

They were just the color of the silky 
gray gown she had planned for the spring- 
time. 

Herbert came home somewhat earlier 
than usual that night, but his slippers 
were ready for him, the tea was soon 
made and the bread toasted, just as he 
liked it—brown, with the marks of the 
toaster clearly defined upon it. There 
were his favorite broiled oysters, too. 

‘¢ Why, little woman, what a feast you 
have!” he exclaimed. 

He seemed in unusual spirits. Laura 
only smiled in answer. Was it because 
she was conscious that something was gore 
from the greeting that she had been so 
painstaking in her preparations? Her 
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husband kept his news till he was dally- 
ing with his last cup of tea. 

‘*My pay has been raised,’’ he said. 
‘¢ The firm have come down more hand- 
somely than I thought they would. Not 
more than the work is worth, though.” 

He looked across the table for his wife 
to share his exultation, with, too, a pleas- 
ant assurance that she would confirm him 
in his estimate of his own value. It was 
not too high a one. 

‘¢ That is nice. How much isit?’’ 

The words were well enough, but some- 
thing was lacking in their tone that Her- 
bert vaguely felt, and which chilled his 
own pleasure. He had been anticipating 
this moment all the way home. 

‘‘That is very nice,’’ repeated Laura, 
as he answered, but again he felt that her 
mind—or her heart—was not with the 
words. She was stroking a branch of 
pussy- willows at her breast. 

*¢ Why doesn’t she ask me for the ten 
dollars ?’’ thought the man, ready in the 
glow of success to bestow pleasure, only 
he would have the conjugation read, ‘‘ I 
give, you take.” 

‘¢ Why doesn’t he offer me the ten dol- 
lars?” thought the woman, and stroked 
her pussy-willows in silence. 

It was the next morning that Herbert 
laid his winter overcoat on the sitting- 
room sofa. His lighter one was shabby, 
but he would be measured for a new coat 
as he went to his place of business, and 
he left his wife with cheery words, and 
waved his hat to her at the corner. 

She took up the heavy coat mechani- 
cally. It would need brushing, a little 
renovating, perhaps, before. folding it 
away for the summer. It was not so 
shabby as—her fingers again stroked the 
silvery buds that she had replaced at her 
breast. She examined the linings of the 
pockets and started back, as though she 
had touched a snake, as her fingers came 
across something hard in the breast pocket 
of the overcoat. 

It was her husband’s pocket- book—the 
one in which he kept his bills. It con- 
tained nearly the whole of his month’s 
salary—he had been paid last night. She 
counted the sum mechanically. The 
new spring overcoat was to be ordered 
that morning, and even with his increased 
pay he refused her one of the bills in the 
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pile before her. As though the act had 
been one of long premeditation, Laura 
King took one of the ten dollar bills, 
folded it carefully, and put it in her own 
purse. It was, perhaps strangely, in the 
pocket of her morning gown, and con- 
tained a two-cent stamp, a penny and a 
commutation ticket to the city. She 
smiled as she looked over the contents. 

Then she went to her room and put the 
purse on the top shelf of the closet, with 
the discarded brown gown; thé action 
was half automatic. The rest of the 
morning she busied herself with mending 
the coat; a new collar was put on, the 
sleeves were refaced, several shiny buttons 
were replaced with fresh ones. After her 
solitary dinner she changed her gown, 
and with her purse tightly clenched in her 
hand—it contained too precious a thing 
to trust to the shopping- bag she carried— 
she took the afternoon train totown. And 
in it all was the same suggestion of auto- 
matic action. 

She was a little quieter than usual at the 
tea table, and afterward, when she and 
her husband were in the sitting-room, and 
Herbert was reading aloud from the news- 
paper, still seemed a little absent in her 
thoughts. It is somewhat difficult to fix 
one’s mind upon random reading, and 
there was but little of interest in the paper 
that evening. Herbert scanned its col- 
umns, giving items or condensing news 
here and there. 

A fire in the city, the passage of a bill 
in Congress, an account of a woman sent- 
enced to a long imprisonment for theft. 

The case was not an unusual one ; there 
were no dramatic details to relieve the 
sordidness of the motive, to inspire sym- 
pathy with the criminal or cause a pitying 
exclamation at the length of the sentence. 


There were no palliating circumstances; 

the woman had been a mere vulgar thief 
caught in the act of shop-lifting in one of 
the great stores to gratify her weak vanity 
and love of dress. She had been tried jn 
the police court, a criminal amongst crimi- 
nals, and had been led away to jail. 

It was only chance that Mr. King should 
read the paragraph from beginning to end, 
Laura was plainly not interested ; she was 
stroking some pussy-willows— withered 
and drooping now—at her breast, and 
gazing fixedly at the picture of Faust and 
Marguerite, over the mantel shelf. Mr, 
King had ceased reading, and presently his 
wife, murmuring some excuse, left the room, 

She was not long absent, and when she 
returned, although there was a hot flush 
on her cheeks, she was shivering. They 
talked of common place matters, they 
played cribbage; the wife spoke of this 
or that little incident of home interest. 
Curiously, she did not mention her visit 
to the city that afternoon. 

They went to their room; upon the 
hearth of the open fire-place was a heap 
of ashes. 

“¢ You have had a fire?’’ queried Mr. 
King, carelessly. ‘*‘ Why, Lauradear, you 
have taken cold,’’ he added, tenderly, as 
his wife shivered, despite the warmth of 
the room. She had not seemed quite her- 
self that evening; a cold is a man’s solu- 
tion for all the ills to which flesh is heir. 

‘¢Yes, I am cold,’’ she assented, and 
kneeling before the fire-place stretched out 
her hands over the still smouldering ashes. 
Hardly distinguishable in the heap of 
nothingness was a charred and scorched 
bit of soft, silvery, gray stuff. 

There is a woman who hates pussy- 
willows, and who turns sick and faint at 
the smell of new-turned earth. 


Why ? 


BY MRS. J. P. W. 


HY can we not sound the praises 
Of a friend, while toiling near, 
To help them walk ’mid blooming daisies, 


’Ere they reach the crape-bound bier ? 
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Gnder the Chastening ; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of « Shadow and Sunshine,” “Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


X. 


days and 
weeks that 
had passed, 
Walter Sar- 
gent had 
haunted the 
spot where 
he had met 
Beulah, un- 
til the police 
had reported him at headquarters as a 
suspicious character, and all the while he 
had but one harmless desire in his heart, 
which was to find the lovely girl that he 
had clasped in his arms for a few blissful 
moments. The youth had grown inter- 
estingly pale through anxiety and contin- 
ued disappointment, but he had not given 
up the search by any means. 

The day following Hugh Lacy’s call at 
the home of Basil, Walter was slowly 
sauntering along Twenty-third street, 
glancing inquisitively into the face of 
every pretty girl he met, when suddenly 
his head was lifted eagerly, for directly 
before him, entering the Eden Musee, 
was the Beulah of his search, even more 
bewitchingly beautiful than his extrava- 
gant fancy had pictured her. 

She paused a moment at the entrance, 
and, turning toward her companion, 
asked : 

‘¢What shall we do, Nona? Some- 
thing has detained papa. I do not like 
to wait here upon the street.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed, Miss Beulah, more like he 
has decided that I am able to take care of 
you myself without his help,’’ replied 
Nona, tossing her head with all the as- 
surance of a privileged servant. 

Walter stood watching them, and un- 
derstood, from Beulah’s expression of dis- 





appointment and her servant’s effort to 
reassure her, that she had been expecting 
to meet some one and was undecided what 
course to pursue because of the person’s 
failure to appear. 

Beulah gave a little laugh and smiled 
up into Nona’s good-natured, earnest face. 

‘¢ You have one loyal admirer, Nona; 
one that fully credits your ability to a 
miraculous degree, and that is yourself,’’ 
she said. ‘1 believe that we will go in- 
side ; perhaps papa may join us presently.”’ 
And without noticing the flushed, eager 
face of Walter, Beulah entered the build- 
ing, followed by her servant. 

All of Beulah's girlhood had been spent 
in the convent, and, consequently, every- 
thing was a novelty and a delight to her. 
She wandered around the main hall for 
awhile, enjoying the historical groups, oc- 
casionally, in her absorbed study, forget- 
ting the presence of Nona. 

As for the good woman, she could not 
understand anything of the characters, 
because of her ignorance of their histo- 
ries. It was only the comical side of 
every-day life that touched and interested 
her, and long before they had finished 
Concert Hall she had made many awk- 
ward mistakes, much to the amusement of 
her charge, who was on her guard, for she 
had been told that all the figures were of 
wax; but, in defiance of her knowledge, 
she was not to escape. 

At the top of the stairway a gentleman 
sat behind a table, in the interest of 
‘«Ajeeb,’’ the wonderful chess player, and, 
as Beulah halted before him and referred 
to her catalogue, he, from some cause, 
bowed his head and was motionless. She 
examined her book for a moment, but 
failing to find anything that would explain 
who and what he was, she placed both 
daintily-gloved hands upon the edge of 
the table, and, bending her head, peeped 
up into his face, at the same time mur- 
muring to herself: 
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‘‘T wonder what his number is; he 
does not seem to be catalogued.”’ 

To her dismay the gentleman lifted his 
head and smiled into her bright, eager 
face, saying : 

‘¢T have no number, miss.”’ 

With a little cry of surprise, Beulah 
sprang back from the table with flushed 
cheeks and in much confusion, and with- 
out stopping to consider how her words 
would sound, she said : 

‘¢ You think you are smart, don’t you ?”’ 

It was the first thought that flashed 
into her mind, and, although the express- 
ion was quite inelegant, yet it gave vent 
to her feelings better than something more 
refined could have done. 

Nona stood back a little, laughing until 
the tears came into her eyes at her young 
mistress’ discomfiture, aad one standing 
near her might have heard her say under 
her breath, ‘‘ Very good, my lady; you 
had lots of sport at my expense. Laugh- 
ing seems to be catching.’’ 

Beulah did not care to linger long in 
that vicinity, and she hurried away to 
other displays of interest, forgetting, for 
the time, all about her embarrassing di- 
lemma. 

After awhile she heard Nona’s voice, 
saying : 

‘Only see, Miss Beulah, if this man 
isn’t the very picture of the young gentle- 
man that carried you to the carriage the 
day you sprained your ankle.” 

Turning abruptly, the girl's eyes fell 
upon the face of Walter Sargent, and met 
his admiring gaze; then the lids drooped 
until only a fringe of delicate brown lay 
upon her crimson cheeks. 

Walter had entered the Musee a few 
moments after Beulah, and like a shadow 
had followed her at a respectful distance, 
only daring to keep her in sight. For 
several moments he had stocd silently 
feasting his eyes upon her animated face, 
but now Nona’s wax-work became quite 
active, and, as he started toward Beulah, 
the disgusted woman said : 

‘‘ Well, I declare, if he isn’t alive, and 
the very same young gentleman, to be 
sure.”’ 

Walter reached the side of his charmer 
and looked down into her blushing face a 
moment, too happy for words. The only 


tangible thought in his mind was that the 
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whole world could not contain another 
girl one-half so lovely. 

Beulah shyly lifted her head to meet 
his gaze, and thus broke the spell that 
bound him. 

There is no limit to the foolish infatua. 
tion of love, and the blissful ignorance of 
that foolishness. Walter’s case was byno 


means an isolated one, nor one that was ' 


exaggerated. 

‘* Pardon my rudeness,”’ he said, real- 
izing that he had embarrassed the young 
lady with his prolonged gaze. ‘I can- 
not express how delighted I am to meet 
you again. Have you fully recovered 
from your accident ?”’ ; 

The girl laid her small hand in his 
firm, manly grasp, her heart fluttering 
like a bird suddenly surprised and caught. 

‘* Yes, thank you,” she said; ‘*I, too, 
am glad to meet you, that I may thank 
you for your kindness to me.” 

It is noticeable that when it pleases us, 
and when we desire to please, we can be 
so extremely grateful for trifling services, 
and magnify them until they appear to be 
beyond comparison, only that we may 
dwell upon something pleasant. Walter 
had done nothing more than was gentle- 
manly, and just what any other young 
man might have done under the same cir- 
cumstances, but to Beulah the act was 
chivalrous and grand. 

‘‘Do not mention it, Miss Beulah; you 
cannot understand all the delight that 
slight service has been'to me. You will 
not be angry with me if I confess that I 
have not missed one day in being at the 
place made memorable by our meeting, 
with the hope of seeing you again.”’ 

Walter had thought of the young lady 
so much, as ‘‘ Beulah,’’ that it did not 
appear to him rude or presuming to ad- 
dress her thus, and she only thought that 
never had her name sounded so pleasant 
before, for up to this moment she had 
looked upon it as old-fashioned and prim. 

‘¢ And this is my first day in the city, 
since I was so awkward,’’ she said, blush- 
ingly, yet so glad that he had not forgot- 
ten her. ‘‘ My home is in Brooklyn.” 

‘¢ Brooklyn; ah, yes, I recall now that 
your companion gave the cabman direc- 


tions to drive to Brooklyn. No wonder 
that I could not find you. Permit me to 
introduce myself properly. My name is 
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Walter Sargent, and as an indisputable 

evidence of my goodness, I will add that 
my father is pastor of the Madison Square 
Church. You know that it is a proverbial 
fact that all ministers’ boys are extremely 
ood.”’ , 

Beulah smiled at the irony in his voice, 
and believing that he was acquainted with 
her full name, because he had called her 
by part of it, she did not enlighten him, 
as she would have done had she thought 
otherwise, but a look of seriousness came 
over her face, and her eyes held an unusu- 
ally earnest light, as she said: ‘Mr. 
Sargent, you were good to me when I 
was helpless ; nothing would cause me to 


believe your insinuation against yourself 


now.” 

How her kind words pleased him, and 
the glance of her wonderful brown eyes. 
caused his heart to palpitate like that of a 
bashful school boy. 

‘¢Miss Beulah, if I had no other incen- 
tive for good in this life than your ap- 
proval, it would be sufficient to correct all 
of my indiscretions.” 

The girl glanced toward Nona to see if 
that faithful servitor had heard Walter’s. 
rather sweeping assertion, and found her 
tapping her feet impatiently on the floor, 
while looking anything but well pleased. 
A feeling of shame flushed her face with 
crimson. Perhaps she had been too free 
with a stranger, and he would think her 
bold and unladylike to tarry too long a 
time in his company. 

‘¢ You are pleased to say very flattering 
things to me, Mr. Sargent,’’ she said, look- 
ing up into his face archly, and at the 
same time moving nearer to Nona. 

‘*No, no,’’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ my 
words were true. You must not think me 
a flatterer.”’ 

She half turned and looked back into 
his eager face, her own smiling and rosy 
with a new happiness. 

‘¢ Then, Mr. Sargent, you will certainly 
develop into a saint, for—’’ ah, the indis- 
cretion of girlhood. ‘I really must be 
going ; good: bye,”’ she said, softly. 

How that soft, girl voice faltered, and 
her dark eyes sought the floor in sudden 
confusion at her unguarded words. She, 
like many others before her, had no idea 
that her thought would sound so decided 
in words, and then the gleam of joy in the 
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gray eyes of the young man did not ma- 
terially diminish her embarrassment, as he 
stepped again to her side and extended 
his hand. 

‘‘Thank you; I would not exchange 
your kindly-spoken words, and all that they 
suggest to me, for one-half of New York.” 
He pressed her little hand in his closely 
for a moment and looked steadily into the 
clear depths of her honest eyes, then he 
added, softly, slowly, every accent breath- 
ing a caress, ‘* Good-bye, Beulah, good- 
bye.”’ 

5 oe her hand, he stepped aside 
and watched her pass on, followed by her 
maid. Then he stood somewhat bewil- 
dered, and yet so extravagantly happy that 
it was several minutes after her disappear- 
ance before he was really himself again.. 
Soon he remembered that he had not asked 
her name, or her residence. How could 
he have neglected it the second time? He 
realized that just now nothing was of more 
importance to him. He started forward 
eagerly, perhaps it was not too late to cor- 
rect his mistake. If he could only come 
upon her before she could leave the Mu- 
see; but his search was vain; she had 
passed out directly after leaving him, and 
as he halted under the balcony, devoted 
to the parting of Romeo and Juliet, he 
lifted his eyes, and with Juliet he could 
Say: 

“ Good-night, good-night, parting is such sweet 
sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow.” 


Upon reaching the street Beulah looked 
roguishly up into the stern face of Nona, 
The good woman was really angry because 
her charge had talked so long with a 
stranger,and she was also annoyed with her- 
self in permitting it. A pretty care-taker 
she had proven herself to be, she thought ; 
what would Mr. Basil think of her lack of 
discretion? She had been nearand watched 
over the girl so many years that she be- 
lieved she had a perfect right to reprove 
her when she thought best to do so. 

‘¢ And you thought that Mr. Sargent was 
a wax figure, didn’t you, Nona?” Beulah 
asked, archly, laying her hand upon Nona’s 
arm, and giving a low, pleasant laugh. ~ 

Nona threw back her head defiantly, her 
black eyes flashing and her face flushed with 
anger. ‘* Well, what if I did?” she replied. 
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‘You must have thought him made of 
wax, too, from the way you tried to melt 
him with your glances. Your papa can 
take care of you after this, for I won’t go 
out with you again, that is sure.’’ 

Beulah lifted her head with a quick, 
graceful motion, whilea half-startled gleam 
came into her eyes. 

‘¢ Forgive me, Nona,”’ she cried, plead- 
ingly, ‘‘1 did not think—I did not know 
that I was doing wrong. Was I unlady- 
like? Oh, Nona, tell me that I have 
not disgraced myself in the eyes of Mr. 
Sargent.” 

‘*I can safely say that, if it will be any 
comfort to you,’’ Nonareplied, snappishly, 
‘¢ for the young gentleman didn’t knowany- 
thing after you had looked at him once.” 

‘*How did 1 look? What do you 
mean ?”’ the girl asked, wonderingly, for 
she had no idea, as yet, of the power of 
her fascinating eyes. 

‘¢ Look, Miss Beulah, how can I tell? 
Of course you cannot help it; your mam- 
ma had just such eyes before you. But 
there is something in your glance that 
turns one’s heart topsy-turvy every time 
you look at them.”’ 

‘* Now, Nona, you do not mean to say 
that at this moment Mr. Sargent is stand- 
ing upon his head, all on account of my 
looking at him?’’ was the laughing ex- 
clamation. ‘‘If I cannot change the ex- 
pression of my eyes, Nona, why do you 
blame me for it? You were not wont to 
be unreasonable. Now, please forgive 
me this time, and I will try to be more 
prudent in the future. And do not men- 
tion Mr. Sargent to papa. He might not 
be pleased with me, and I could not en- 
dure the displeasure of you and papa 
both.” 

‘«T am not displeased with you,’’ said 
Nona, wonderfully mollified by Beulah’s 
entreaty, ‘‘but your papa trusts me to 
watch over you, and, if anything should 
happen—if you should fall in love with 
the young man, and—’”’ 

‘¢Why, Nona, what an idea,’’ inter- 
rupted Beulah, blushing like a suddenly 
discovered culprit. ‘‘ You are certainly 
allowing your imagination to take a loftier 
flight than usual. I had not thought of 
such an unlikely thing ; watch the steps, 
Nona, this is an unlucky place. It may 
prove disastrous to you this time.” 


UNDER THE CHASTENING. 


At this moment they had reached the 
stairway which led up to the elevated rail- 
way, and Beulah was not sorry that they 
would be forced to discontinue their 
conversation. As they climbed the steps, 
her honest heart reproved her for sayi 
that the place where she had ‘met Walter 
Sargent, was an unlucky one, for the 
meeting had given her the deepest joy of 
her life. 

As they entered the crowded car, a 
gentleman rose quickly, and offered his 
seat to Beulah. She thanked him grace. 
fully, then told Nona to be seated, and 
continued standing. A gleam of gratified 
surprise came into the eyes of the young 
man, for he readily understood that Nona 
was a servant, and he was not accustomed 
to seeing them treated with such charm- 
ing respect, even if they were advanced 
in years. Beulah could not help meeting 
his glance of admiration occasionally, 
and remembering what Nona had said, 
she strove to look unconscious, and made 
a complete failure. 

Once, when the car halted abruptly, the 
gentleman placed his hand upon herarm, 
to uphold her, with a courteous ‘‘ beg 
pardon ;’’ and when she had reached 
the bridge, he assisted her to the plat- 
form, as respectfully as if she was the 
first lady in the land, and seemed well 
repaid for his trouble when she gave 
him a pleasant smile, and a low, silvery 
‘¢thank you, sir.”’ 

She met Basil just as they reached their 
door, and impulsively sprang to his side. 

‘¢Oh! papa, why did you disappoint 
us,’’ she cried. ‘*I missed you so much 
at the Musee.”’ 

‘¢ Why, dear, I could not get away,’’ he 
replied, as they mounted the steps. ‘I 
am sure that I missed the engagement, 
and its pleasure more than you could 
have missed me. I knew that my little 
girl would have the best of care, and that 
knowledge relieved any uneasiness I might 
have had in that direction.” 

Nona drew down the corners of her 
mouth and made a very wry face, mutter- 
ing to herself, ‘<I told you so; good care, 
indeed, with a handsome young man just 
devouring her with his eyes, and she not 
objecting at all.’’ 

‘*Oh! yes, papa, Nona is a famous 
protector, only she is the least bit strict 
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with me; but perhaps that is for the best. 
You know a bird just out of a cage soars 
high in its freedom, and the old convent 
was certainly a cage to me.”’ Nona looked 
at the demure little hypocrit a moment, 
then, with a knowing nod of her head, 
turned aside to remove her bonnet, leav- 
ing Beulah and her papa at the door of 
their cozy parlor. The happy girl amused 
Basil, until time for tea, with a descrip- 
tion of all she had seen at the Musee, 
and narrated their awkward mistakes, ex- 
cept that which concerned Walter Sargent ; 
somehow she did not like to speak of him 
to others, although she could not have 
told why it was so. 


XI, 
LAURIE WHITTINGTON. 


Walter Sargent’s heart was as greatly 
disturbed by the advent of the dark-eyed 
girl, as a freshly ploughed field that had 
never produced anything but the verdure 
of nature. While he had always moved 
in the very best of society, yet no face, 
however lovely, had possessed power suf- 
ficient to cause his heart to quicken its 
pulsation, until he had gazed, half-startled, 
into the dusky depths of Beulah’s honest 
eyes, and wondered how anything so 
beautiful could be mortal. 

In the selfish grief of bereavement, we 
may close our hearts against the kind 
words of our friends, because, at such a 
time, there can be but one comforter, and 
He is immortal; but when love, the god 
of our fancy, the tormentor of our desire, 
mocks at our distress, we always turn to 
some true friend for sympathy and advice. 

Walter remembered how soothing Edna 
Whittington’s tender compassion had been 
to him during all his search for Beulah, 
and now, in his dejection, he decided to 
call upon her and talk over his trials, 
feeling sure that she would understand 
os feelings at least, if she could not assist 

im. 

Arriving at her boarding-house, he 
found Edna coming from the dining-room 
as he entered the hall, and he knew that 
he was welcome because of her warm 
greeting. 

‘¢Come upstairs, Walter,’’ she said, 
cheeringly, as she gave him her hand,” I 
have no lessons this evening, and I am so 
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glad that you thought to come and see 
me. Are your father and mother well?”’ 

‘¢ Quite well, thank you,” heresponded, 
as he accompanied her to her pleasant 
parlor; then, as he seated himself, he 
added with a blush equal to that of a girl 
of fifteen, ‘‘I have met Beulah again, 
Mrs. Whittington.”’ 

‘*Oh! I am so glad, Walter,” Edna 
responded eagerly. ‘‘ Does she improve 
on closer acquaintance ?’’ 

‘¢Improve! why she is just too sweet 
for this world. It is no use denying the 
truth to you, Mrs. Whittington, I am a 
gone boy. You will think so when I tell 
you that I have spoken to her again, and 
had ‘not sense enough to ask her name. 
I did not think of it at all.’’ 

Edna’s silvery laugh filled the room 
like the gently touched chords of some 
tuneful harp, and Walter looked at her 
earnestly; the laugh was so much like 
that of Beulah, he thought; then he 
smiled at the idea that he must imagine 
everything that was lovely and sweet 
resembled her. 

‘« Poor boy, your case is becoming des- 
perate,’’ she said, still laughing at his 
anxious countenance. ‘‘ How and where 
did you meet her, Walter?”’ 

‘*« At the Eden Musee.”’ 

‘¢ Eden Musee, and alone !’’ ejaculated 
Edna, ashadow stealing over her fair face. 

‘‘Certainly not, Mrs. Whittington,” . 
Walter replied hastily, understanding the 
surprise of his friend. ‘‘ A woman thirty- 
five or forty years of age accompanied her. 
I think she is a servant.’ 

‘¢Ah! I am glad of that, Walter. I 
would not like to know that the young 
girl towhom you have given your heart 
would attend such places alone. If such 
had been the case she would not be wor- 
thy of your love.” 

‘< If you could have seen the black looks 
that the woman gave me, I imagine you 
would consider the young lady’s interests 
in safe hands,” said Walter, smiling at 
the recollection of Nona’s evident dis- 
pleasure, ‘‘I noticed her uneasiness some 
time before Beulah did, and expected 
every moment that she would request me 
to pass on.” 

‘<It was right, Walter,’’ declared Edna 
with more earnestness than the occasion 
seemed to demand, but somehow, she 
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could not endure the thought that Wal- 
ter’s Beulah would do anything which 
was indiscreet. ‘‘In this great, wicked 
city, one cannot be too careful of a lovely 
young girl. And how did Miss Beulah 
conduct herself, Walter ?’’ 

‘¢ She did not appear to realize that she 
was doing anything improper by convers- 
ing with me until she chanced to glance 
toward her companion; then her sweet 
face flushed, and she left me immediately. 
I could not help wishing that meddling 
woman in the bottom of the sea. Oh! 
Mrs. Whittington, I wish that I could 
make you comprehend how beautiful that 
young girl is, but words are inadequate. 
When she would stand with downcast 
head, her face like a blush-rose because 
of something that I had said, I was ready 
to declare that never had mortal appeared 
so divine. ‘Then when her head was 
lifted in graceful dignity, her brown eyes 
scintillating with witchery, her perfect 
lips smiling, and her cheeks dimpled with 
merriment, I realized that every change 
but added a new charm.” 

«¢ And you have learned nothing at all 
about your paragon ?’’ questioned Edna, 
smiling at his extravagant expressions. 

‘‘Nothing, only she inadvertently in- 
formed me that her home is in Brooklyn, 
and of course there will be no trouble in 
finding her in that little village. Oh! I 
am completely discouraged and disgusted 
with myself for neglecting to ask her 
name and residence. If I donot find her 
soon I shall go West again. By the way, 
Mrs. Whittington, I received a letter yes- 
terday from a friend of mine in Wyoming, 
and his name is Whittington—Laurence 
Whittington. He is—” 

‘‘Laurie Whittington! Oh! Walter, 
tell me of him,’”’ exclaimed Edna, spring- 
ing to her feet in great excitement. 

‘¢ Yes, we all call him Laurie,” said 
Walter, amused at Edna’s agitation. ‘‘Do 
you know him, Mrs. Whittington ?”’ 

‘¢Ithinkso, Walter. What is he like?” 

‘* He is a fine looking man of twenty- 
eight or thirty years, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed,” replied Walter, eagerly. 

‘¢Do you know anything of his history, 
Walter? Did he ever speak of his rela- 
tives to you? Has he always lived in 
Wyoming?” 

How the eager questions fell from Ed- 


na’s lips, and how her eyes sparkled with 
excitement. 

‘¢Qh, yes, Laurie spoke quite often of 
his past life. We were almost insepara- 
ble for some four months during the time 
I was out at the mines. His home was 
formerly in England, and he had an only 
brother. His name was Basil.” 

‘©Oh, Laurie, Laurie,” cried Edna, 
her lips parted breathlessly. ‘‘ Did you 
not know, Walter, that my husband’s 
name was Basil? Laurie was his brother,” 

‘‘Laurie Whittington your husband’s 
brother! It cannot be possible,’’ said 
Walter, his voicelowandsubdued. ‘* How 
strange that I have heard you speak of your 
husband only as Mr. Whittington! I have 
heard Laurie talk so often of his brother.” 

‘* Walter, if you had lived my life you 
would wonder at nothing,’ said Edna 
musingly, while a pitiful tremble came 
to her lips. ‘* Tell me of him, Walter. 
What kind of a man is he?”’ 

‘*He is the very best man on earth, 
Mrs. Whittington. The purest, best man 
I ever met. The miners all call him 
‘ Saintie,’ and look upon him reverently, 
as the cause of all their good fortune. He 
is a wealthy man, and would have sold out 
his shares in the mine long ago but for the 
men. ‘They begged so hard that he would 
stay with them that he had not the heart 
to deny their request.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Walter, I was sure that he would 
make a good man, he was always so kind- 
hearted and generous. Does he know of 
the death of Basil?’’ Edna asked. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Whittington; years ago 
he received a letter from his father, in re- 
ply to his inquiry concerning his brother, 
saying that he had no son but Laurie, 
but he did not explain how or when his 
elder child had died. You shall talk 
with Laurie yourself, for he is coming 
soon to visit me.’’ 

‘*How delighted I am, Walter,” ex- 
claimed Edna with childish eagerness. 
‘* Do not write him that I am here. Let 
it bea surprise to him. Does he think 
of returning to England ?” 

‘*I cannot say; he did not write so,” 
replied Walter, ‘‘ although it may be pos- 
sible that he will visit his old home, and 
if he does, I may accompany him, for I 
have long contemplated a trip across the 
ocean,”’ 
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Edna bent her head, and her eyes 
sought the floor in thought, seemingly for- 
getful of the presence of Walter. 

‘¢ How strange, that Laurie should be 
your brother-in-law, Mrs. Whittington,” 
continued Walter, still pondering upon the 
unaccountable change of fate. ‘‘ Laurie, 
isa brave man as well as true and good. 
Ishall never forget the first time I saw 
him. It makes me shudder even now to 
recall it.’’ , 

‘‘What was the occasion, Walter?” 
questioned Edna, deeply interested. 
“Please talk to me of him. Oh! if you 
could only understand—you know he was 
Basil’s brother.’’ 

‘IT will gladly relate the incident, Mrs. 
Whittington, for it was a grandly heroic 
act,’’ replied Walter, earnestly. ‘‘I had 
been several weeks in Wyoming, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to visit the gold 
mines at the foot of the Sweet Water 
mountains. With a party of six I 
started one bright morning, and about 
noon the following day we drew rein in 
sight of the camp. In a moment we saw 
that something unusual had occurred. 
The men were not at work, but were 
gathered about a bluff which overhung 
Sweet Water river. We drew near, dis- 
mounting, joined the group. At first I 
could not understand the trouble, but fol- 
lowing the gaze of the men I stepped to 
the edge of the precipice and looked 
down. I shall ever remember the feeling 
of horror which came upon me in that 
moment. Half way down the side of the 
cliff, upon a rock which swayed as if on 
a pivot, was a lad of perhaps seventeen 
years, gazing despairingly up at the white, 
terror-filled faces above him. While I 
was wondering that they did not lower 
some one by a rope to his assistance, I 
looked upward, and again my heart stood 
still with a new terror. Directly over 
the boy hung another large rock, seem- 
ingly ready at the slightest jar to descend 
and crush him to death; then I compre- 
hended that none dared to risk his own 
life, for indeed to try to save the boy 
seemed certain death to both. At this 
momenta noble-looking, fair-haired young 
man stepped out from the crowd, and in 
a voice distinct, though scarcely above a 
whisper, as if a sound might dislodge the 
rock, he said : 


‘< ¢ Boys, I can’t stand this any longer. 
Give me that rope; the lad shall not die 
alone; I will save him, or go with him. 
Quick, Roxie, tie the knot!’ 

‘¢ Not one word was spoken, but the 
miner addressed as ‘ Roxie’ arranged 
the rope about the waist of the volunteer, 
and with great care the latter slowly let 
himself over the side of the cliff. The 
death-likestillness was brokenat last by the 
low, even tones of the young man as he 
swung close to the boy. ‘Don’t move, 
Bert,’ he said, ‘the rock that you are 
on must not fall, or we are lost.’ 

‘« He swung lower until he was on a level 
with the rock, but even at that crisis of 
danger his coolness did not forsake him. 
The clearly uttered words, ‘ Hold on, 
boys,’ reached the men above, then he 
spoke again to the boy: ‘Bert, rise to 
your feet, slowly ; as you value your life, 
be careful, don’t get excited.’ 

‘‘It appeared minutes before the boy 
stood erect upon his swaying foot-hold, 
although it was but seconds; then gently, 
but with all the strength he possessed, the 
young man took the boy in his arms, and 
said : 

‘¢< Pull away! slowly, boys, steady!’ 
and in the next moment he swung away 
from the rock. We all sprung to the rope 
now, and steadily, but as fast as we could, 
we drew in the line with its human freight. 

‘«The miner who had answered to the 
name of Roxie was first at the rope, and 
as he reached down and caught the hand 
of the boy, he called for help, and I with 
two others of our party, sprung to his 
assistance, and not a moment too soon, for 
as we caught the boy and drew him up, 
the miner fell over completely exhausted. 
As the young man was helped to a safe 
place upon the cliff, there was suddenly a 
great noise, and springing back we saw 
the immense overhanging rock go tum- 
bling down, carrying with it the one that 
the boy had occupied, both falling with a 
splash into the water below. That young 
man was Laurie Whittington, brave man 
that he is.”’ 

Edna was weeping tears of sympathy, 
while she listened to the exciting incident. 

‘Oh, Walter, it was grandly done,” 
she said, between her sobs; ‘‘ and then 
what happened ?”’ 

‘¢Then there was such a wild time for 
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a few minutes as would have startled the 
most rollicking New Yorker. The men 
shouted until they were hoarse, and em- 
braced Laurie until he could scarcely get 
his breath ; then they gathered about poor 
Roxie, who would never again handle a 
shovel or pick. His bravery had almost, 
if not quite, equaled that of Laurie, for 
his hard, weather-roughened hands had 
been rubbed between the rope and the 
rocks until the tendons and muscles were 
torn into shreds and the bones laid bare. 

‘¢Laurie pushed his way to the side of 
the suffering man, and, kneeling down, 
he took the bleeding hands in his, while 
tears gathered in his eyes and fell upon 
the cruel wounds. 

‘¢ ¢ Roxie, old boy, you have the worst 
of it. I am afraid that the work of your 
poor hands is over in the mines,’ he said, 
sadly. Then, springing to his feet, he 
turned toward the men and continued: 
‘I have a thousand dollars for Roxie! 
What say you, boys?’ 

‘¢ «We are with you!’ cried every man, 
and in less than five minutes many thou- 
sand dollars were raised for the unfortu- 
nate miner, not grudgingly, but with 
unaffected heartiness. That is the way 
they do such things in the West, Mrs. 
Whittington ; there is no subscription list 
to be printed in some paper the next day, 
but they give freely, and it is forgotten 
except by the recipient and God.” 

‘¢ And you saw all this? Why, Walter, 
I would give half of my life to have 
witnessed it as youdid. No wonder that 
the men love Laurie.’’ 

‘¢ Love him,’’ repeated Walter, warmly. 
‘¢Why, every one of them would do al- 
most anything for Laurie, and the lad 
that he saved just followed him about like 
a shadow. I fell in love with him myself 
then and there, and when my party re- 
turned I tarried at the mines for three 
months and more, that I might be with 
him, and to more thoroughly study the 
life of the miner.” 

‘*Yes; but, Walter, how came the boy 
in sucha dangerous position ?”’ Ednaasked, 
as if the thought had just occurred to her. 

‘¢TIt was an accident,’ was the reply. 
‘¢For some time the men had noticed 
that, on account of their removing the 
earth, the support of the rocks was grad- 
ually giving way and when the great 
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rock took ‘a tumble one morning every 
one hurried to the cliff to see where it 
had landed. The boy was leaning far 
over, grasping a small sapling which grew 
out from a crevice in the rocks, and with- 
out an instant’s warning its roots were 
torn from their slight hold by the weight 
of the boy, and together they went over 
the cliff. The rock having lodged half. 
way down the boy fell upon it, bruised, 
but not seriously injured. It was impos. 
sible to rescue him with a rope from the 
side the men were on, and the overhang. 
ing rocks on the other side hid him from 
view. The only hope was to lower a 
man, and for him to swing himself to the 
side of the boy. So you see that it was 
no child’s-play to attempt the rescue.” 

‘¢Child’s-play! It was the venture of 
a hero. What became of Roxie, Wal- 
ter?’’ Edna questioned, as if loth to leave 
the subject. 

‘‘T left him in the mine. His hands 
had healed up, but their strength was 
gone, and yet there were many things 
that he could do that were useful to the 
men, and they all strive to convince him 
that they cannot get along without his 
advice, and thus he shares alike with them 
as he did before the accident.’’ 

Edina lifted her head with quick impul- 
siveness, her brown eyes filled with a 
strangely pathetic light, and said earnestly: 

‘‘Walter, I thank you so much for 
your story of Laurie’s noble conduct. 
You may guess how much when I declare 
that this is the happiest day that I have 
known in twelve years.”’ 

‘I am truly well pleased that I have 
been the instrument of that happiness, 
Mrs. Whittington. NowlI must be going. 
Some time I will tell you more of my 
western trip,’’ replied Walter, as he rose 
to his feet. 

‘<Indeed, it would give me great pleas- 
ure to hear something more of your ad- 
ventures,’’ responded Edna, eagerly ; ‘‘and 
if atany time I can assist you in your search 
for Beulah—ah! how that sacred name 
touches my heart—you have only to com- 
mand me.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Whittington, and 
good-night,’’ replied Walter, gratefully. 
Then he passed out, leaving Edna alone 
with her thoughts. 

"TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Midsummer Brownie. 


BY MARIAN C. L, REEVES. 


Author of “A Wave o’ the Sea,” etc., etc. 
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with a spring 
air about it, and the fruit trees still in 
blossom, 

‘‘Though it 7s midsummer’s day, and 
yonder is a Midsummer Brownie at work 
among the cabbage rows,” said Maurice 
again to himself, as he caught sight of a 
white skirt and a tucked-up dark blue 
kirtle, and the sheen of a bright brown 
head uplifted now and then over the 
cabbages, 

He had come slowly as the spring, 
sauntering up this road, and far more 
idly; and now paused, courting the early 
midsummer sunshine just beginning to 
warm the breeze blowing briskly in from 
the Bay of Heats. 

Not so very many weeks ago, snow had 
sprinkled these boughs now whitened with 
promise of fruitage, and the fields starred 
with shining buttercups. But though 
spring indeed comes slowly, summer is 
almost arm-in-arm with her; and this is 
a summer sea, this bay, that stretches 
away and away to the eastward until it 
loses itself in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
finds the nearest shores in Newfoundland. 

All over the wide bay the sails of the 
fishing boats are moving like sea gulls, 
white, with now and then a tawny wing 
fluttering among them; red, from the 
blue water, the sandstone cliffs rise straight 
up to the grassy slopes and gardens, and 
the wooded ridge that cuts the sky, where 
now and then the mountains stand aside. 

Fishermen-farmers are they all, these 


(See Frontispiece Illustration. ) 


few Acadian settlers of Nouvelle, strayed 
up here from their old homes low down 
in the province of New Brunswick, oppo- 
site. ‘The tiny holdings chequer the hill 
slopes, with their vallhing green of grass 
and grain and potatoes; and here, among 
the sprouting cabbages, the brownie was 
stooping at her task. 

It was only to weed the cabbage rows; 
and as she lifted herself, and leaned upon 
her hoe, she met the eyes of the stranger, 
who was leaning on the fence and watch- 
ing her. 

Perhaps she was only red from stooping ; 
at any rate, she was like any rose, under 
his gaze. 

One of her firm, white hands—the left 
—slipped from under the clasp of her 
right, with the flash of a ring upon it. 
That left hand slipped somewhat awk- 
wardly into her pocket, and when it came 
out again there was no ring there. 

Then she went slowly forward, to 
Maurice’s still questioning gaze. 

She was trailing her hoe after her; the 
sleeves pushed up showed the firm, round, 


‘ white arms, the dimpled wrists, the shapely 


hands that had a helpful air about them. 
The sea wind had taken all sorts of liber- 
ties with the bright hair, ruffling it as it 
ruffled the rippling bay; and its freshness 
had somehow gotten into the clear voice, 
as she said, questioningly: 

‘* Plait il?” 

Now, it did not at all please Maurice 
thus to be brought to book as to his wants. 
What did please him was to watch his 
brownie at her work, as silently as people 
were wont to watch the fairies, who van- 
ished at a word, or at a word put the un- 
wary interrupter of their toils underaspell. 

Perhaps she was putting him undera 
spell already, for he stammered a little, 
he who was always ready enough with his. 
words. 

‘Pardon, mademoiselle, but am I on 
the right road for Carleton?’’ he asked, 
in very good French. 
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He knew quite well that he was not; 
since he had purposely deviated from it, 
tempted up the valley by the giddy little 
stream that came hurrying and babbling 
to. meet him, with its hint of spreckled 
trout. 

The implements of his day’s work, the 
fishing-rod, swung from his hand as he 
leaned on the fence; while hers trailed 
in the grass behind her, as she went to 
meet him. 

But the brook babbled more intelligibly 
to him, of the trog hiding in its pools, 
than his brownie with her patois. He 
did catch a word here and there; but 
when, by way of directing him, she tried 
to point out for his following, the zomme 
avec an grus oniarge de bots, half-way 
down the valley road, he gave it up, with 
smothered exclamation : 

‘* If she could but speak English !’’ 

She courtesied demurely. “ And that 
I can—a little—if messire prefers it to our 
French. Messire does not know French 
very well?” 

Messire thought he did perhaps better 
than she; but it does not do to dispute 
with brownies. Especially brownies with 
that twinkle in the clear eyes like dancing 
brook-water, and the dimple coming and 
going about the wilful mouth that might 
refuse either English or French, on pro- 
vocation. 

‘‘ Messire is wearying to goto Carleton?” 

‘¢ To tell you the truth,’’ he said with 
a laugh—‘‘I ought to know the way, for 
I have just been landed there this morning 
by the steamer from Dalhousie. It was 
at an unearthly hour for the visit I had to 
pay in Carleton ; so I strolled on over the 
hills, to see the sun beginning his day as 
a bridegroom rejoicing. And right roy- 
ally he does it, too, rising in gold and 
purple out of these northern seas. It isn’t 
all bridegrooms who areso eager to begin.”’ 

There was something in his tone, that 
drew the girl’s eyes to him, with a sharp 
glance of questioning. 

‘« Messire has a wide experience in the 
matter of bridegrooms?”’ 

‘¢ Rather, a limited one: I was never 
married but once, myself,’’ said the young 
man, looking straight at her. 

There was the faintest heightening of 
the wild-rose color in her face ; and she 
raised her ringless left hand slowly, and 
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Jet it fall again among the folds of her 
dress ; the motion was almost too slight for 
a gesture ; but it took a certain significance 
from her face. 

Maurice still looking at her, said ab. 
ruptly : 

‘¢ Monvelle is not far from Carleton, 
Mademoiselle knows Carleton ?”’ 

‘‘Eh, Zant soit peu: I went to school 
for a little there, at the convent.” 

‘¢ Then perhaps mademoiselle knows a 
Mrs. Maurice Chéne d’Or, who now and 
again spends some time there? ”’ 

The girl was not looking at him now, 
but meditatively trailing her hoe back and 
forth among the daisies and the buttercups, 

“‘Mrs. Maurice Chéne d’Or? I've 
never heard herspoken of, Ithink. Mais 
¢a@ voyons—you couldn’t be meaning our 
Mrs. AZadb Cheddor? Stop a little: | 
believe to have heard the name was 
Chéne d’Or, or Chien d’Or, corrupted 
from the Jersey French.” 

She had lifted her eyessuddenly, and sur- 
prised the hot blood rushing into his face. 

‘So Mab was chosen—”’ he broke off 
his impulsive speech, and ended more 
quietly: ‘Golden Oak,’ sounds better 
than the ‘Golden Dog,’ and happens to 
be the correct version, besides. Though 
I don't know that it matters much: either 
serving well enough in the old French 
days of Jersey, to swing for a sign over 
some auberge which probably gave the 
name to the family.”’ 

The girl lifted her head‘a little. 

‘“‘The Cheddors hold up their heads 
among us, for an old family. They have 
been head of their parish of Saint Sauveur, 
in the Isle of Jersey, for three or four gen- 
erations, before they began sending the 
younger sons over here into the great 
Robin fisheries. And as it is over a cen- 
tury and a quarter, since the Robin fish- 
eries were founded on these coasts, you 
may judge—”’ 

‘That mademoiselle is uncommonly 
well informed concerning these Ched- 
dors,’’ put in Maurice, in her sudden 
pause. For she had paused suddenly, in 
an embarrassed way. 

Maurice was looking at her curiously. 
She flushed under his scrutiny; but she 
did not lower her eyes from the level of 
his, as he leaned on the fence, bringing 
his height down almost to hers. 
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‘‘Oh, suppos /’’ she said indifferently, 
‘«‘Messire knows that in the long, long, 
winters, when there is nothing else to do, 
we inform ourselves of all the affairs of 
the quality, we others.”’ 

‘¢And you know this Mrs. Maurice— 
I beg her pardon,”’ he interrupted himself 
with a short laugh—‘‘ Mrs. 4Zad Ched- 
dor?” 

“Eh, ¢ant soit peu,” she said again, 
as she had said of Carleton. ‘‘ Not as 
well as I know Carleton, Iam sure: but a 
little. What is it messire wishes to know 
about her? Possibly I may beable to tell 
him.” 

‘¢ Whether she is in Carleton, at pres- 
ent. Ihave been at Paspebiac in search 
of her; but her house there was closed, 
where she used to live with her old bach- 
elor uncle—lately dead—of the Robin 
firm. Iwas told at Paspebiac that she 
had taken the steamer for Dalhousie, over 
the bay. But at Dalhousie there was no 
trace of her. So I came across to Carleton, 
having heard thatshe wassometimes there.” 

‘¢ So far as I know, messire, she has not 
,been in Carleton for some while.”’ 

‘¢But maybe you would not know? I 
ought to be going, perhaps.”’ 

He made a movement to lift himself 
from his lounging posture on the fence, 
but she stopped him. 

‘¢ Messire would have his pains for his 
payment; she is not there; she has not 
been there this season.”’ 

‘¢ You are well informed upon the sub- 
ject,’’ Maurice remarked again. 

She shrugged her shoulders, in her 
pretty French way, speaking always with 
the same slight French accent. 

‘¢ What would messire have? Will not 
people take a little interest in a young 
woman, amere girl, a wife of a day, who 
comes across the seas without her husband, 
and who, for the five years she has been 
in this province of Quebec, has not so 
much as once written tohim. ForI know 
the postmaster’s pretty daughter at Paspe- 
biac,’’ she added. 

‘*Ah!”’ he said, dryly. ‘‘And how 
does the postmaster’s pretty daughter ex- 
plain it?’’ 

‘« She cannot, quite; se cras ben non!” 
she answered, with another shrug. ‘Only, 
it was something in this way, I have 
heard: The twain—”’ 


‘¢ You say well, the twain,’’ interposed 
Maurice, bitterly. 

The girl did not seem to notice his tone. 

‘¢ The twain were married at the death- 
bed of their old grandfather, over therein 
Jersey. That is to say, their great-grand- 
father; for the Cheddor men live to a 
great old age, and these two were not so 
near as cousins—German. I think—” 
she hesitated—*‘‘ I think that both of the 
youg sim—the young—”’ 

‘‘Simpletons? Well?’’ 

‘Tt was mot well,’’ she said, with a 
touch of passion in hertone. ‘‘ It could 
not be expected to be well, when they, 
merely out of pity, each for the other, 
suffered the old man to join their hands. 
As if that could make them one! And 
the old tyrant—”’ 

‘‘You appear to know him well.’ 

‘*T have listened to all that ever I could 
hear in the matter,’’ she said, coolly. 
‘¢The old tyrant—(but I should not say 
that for he died)—he was a man who fairly 
sowed money, so rich had he grown. But 
since, he could not take the silver away 
with him to the other world, he would 
still keep his hand on it in this. He 
would not have it divided between the 
two branches of the family. It mattered 
not to him that the boy was blind, and 
the girl plain—”’ 

‘Why, that would have been a good 
match, ifso!’’ said Maurice. ‘‘ Only, I 
have heard the contrary: that she was 
very pretty.’’ 

She raised her eyebrows scornfully. 

‘¢ How cam any one be pretty with a 
wide mouth, and a round face, and a 
brown skin—”’ 

‘Mademoiselle has never heard, then, 
of the Nut-brown Maid ?”’ asked Maurice, 
in her sudden pause of consternation, as 
she rather felt than saw his piercing gaze 
that took note of how the description 
tallied with the face that he looked 
into. 

But the brown cheeks were roses, and 
the well-shaped mouth not too small fora 
large will, and a bit of temper to boot, 
slightly parted, over a flash of whiteteeth, 
as she drew in her breath with a hurried 
gasp, wondering how much too much she 
had just said. 

She need not have feared, apparently, 
for he was saying : 
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‘‘And, as I understand, the old grand- 
father—great, but not in match-making 
—worked upon the girl’s pity for the 
blind cousin who would be left penniless 
without her; and upon the boy’s, for the 
helpless girl who, but for him, Maurice, 
would have nothing. And so the twain 
joined hands, as mademoiselle says, and, 
an hour later, together closed the old 
man’s eyes; and presently after, in a 
moment of mutual explanations, discov- 
ered how they had both been tricked. 
And, though each had been willing to 
marry the other for pity, neither of the 
young—simpletons, did mademoiselle 
say ?—-was willing to be done by, as he 
orshewoulddo. Sothey quarreled, and 
parted, the boy—as you call him, though 
he was some years older than the mere 
child of sixteen—to bear his blindness 
alone, with his worthless money to con- 
sole him; the girl, to come out here to 
the care of a crusty old uncle, one of the 
Robin bachelors, who did not know what 
to do with her when he got her. Alto- 
gether, I should say, if I were asked, that 
the old grandfather was a failure as a 
match-maker.”’ ° 

**As the most part of the world is,’’ re- 
joined the girl, composedly. ‘‘ Re- 
guiescat in pace, poor ok man! and let 
the others have peace if they may. As 
for messire, will Ae not come in and rest 
a little before he takes the Carleton road ? 
Yonder is a garden bench, if messire does 
not care to come indoors. The cow is 
lowing for me, does not messire hear? 
And messire will like a glass of new milk 
to break his fast, so early as it is.”’ 

‘* But a perfect stranger ’’—with some 
emphasis. 

‘“‘Ah, (a/ the Acadians here were 
Bretons, and to the Breton, ‘the stranger’ 
means ‘ the sent of God.’”’ 

Maurice waited no second bidding, but 
swung himself lightly over the fence, and 
stepped cautiously across the garden-beds 
to the designated bench, while the girl 
went up the walk, trailing the hoe behind 
her. 

When the big lilac bush quite hid her 
from him, she stood still to unpin her 
dress and shake down its folds; and she 
thrust her hand in her pocket for her 
handkerchief, to brush away the angry 
tears blurring her eyes. 


So he did not know her! 
thought— 

Her own thought broke off there. For 
the handkerchief, indeed, was in her 
pocket; but not the ring. She turned, 
and retraced her steps, moving slowly 
and cautiously, pushing among the 
pebbles with her foot as she went, 
Keeping her head down, her dismayed 
eyes upon the ground, it was no wonder 
that she walked almost into the arms of 
Maurice, who had seen her the instant 
after she left the shelter of the lilac bush, 

For his arm was stretched out towards 
her, the ring in his open palm. 

When she reached out half blindly for 
it—the blood was rushing so dizzyingly 
to her face—his strong grasp closed over 
her ring and her hand together. 

‘¢ Why should you and I play at cross. 
purposes any longer, Mab?”’ 

“*Mab!” 

She repeated the name breathlessly. 

‘‘Ah! you thought I should not know 
you because I had never seen you in my 
blindness.”’ 

‘¢ How did you know ?”’ 

‘<I should not, I dare say, if you had 
gone on speaking what you called your 
French. But when you began speaking 
English there was something in your 
voice vaguely familiar at first, that gath- 
ered strength and meaning from—well— 
from your pretty postmaster’s daughter, 
perbaps, with her exhaustive knowledge 
of the Cheddors. And then I found the 
ring in the grass, where you must have let 
it fall instead of putting it into your 
pocket. It was my seal-ring, you know, 
that served for the impromtu wedding, 
with the Cheddor crest.” 

She had nothing to say. 

‘‘We quarreled bitterly enough, Mab, 
at our last meeting; but I, at least, have 
suffered enough since then to have learned 
to see things differently. You know I 
see,”’ he said, with an unsteady laugh; 
‘*the doctors have recovered the blind.” 

‘Yes, yes, I knew. That was why I 
effaced myself when I heard.” 

‘¢Mab, queen of the fairies, turning 
herself into a hard-working brownie, this 
midsummer day. I hardly think, Mab, 
you were reduced to this. You would 
touch no penny of mine; but the old 
uncle—”’ 


And he 
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‘Left me enough for my own wants. 
But when he sent me for awhile to the 
convent school, because he did not know 
what else to do with me, this little Aca- 
dian girl in yonder’’ — pointing to the 
cottage—‘‘was my friend. Her hus- 
pand’s schooner was lost at sea last 
spring; and when I came to her—well, 
she was starved and ill, and, of course, 
my comfortable allowance for one was 
not going to stretch out for two, and a 
couple of small mouths, and doctor’s 
bills and drugs besides. So while: my 

or Arséne is barely convalescent, I 
steal out in the early morning to play at 
brownie. as you say.” 

‘¢Mab, Mab!” 

‘Eh! and why not? Where is the 
hardship? In the fresh early morning— 


and da rosée de Saint Jean brings one 
good luck, say the Acadians—” 

‘¢ Say that yourself, Mab!’ cried he, 
holding her fast, for all the shy move- 
ment she had made to withdraw her hand. 

She gave hima sidelong glance, archly, 
the sparkle in her brown eyes again. 

‘‘And you know my experience has 
taught me some sympathy with widows,”’ 
she added. 

‘* Mab, you took my ring off—’’ 

He had loosed her hand. 

For one breathing space they stood 
apart so, each looking full into the 
other’s eyes. 

And then Mab slowly held her hand 
out to him. 

‘< You may put the ring on again, Mau- 
rice,’’ she said. 


On the Beach. 


BY WILLIAM F, HARDING, 


2 stood amid the sunset glow, 
4 Gray cliffs on either hand, 
© To watch the silver water flow 
Across the soft, brown sand, 
Entranced we stood, while all the west 
Was flecked with rose and gold; 
And to our feet, with music sweet, 
The playful ripples rolled. 


Our hearts were hushed ; we spoke no word, 
But winds sang low above, 
And now and then some lonely bird 
Would warble forth her love. 
And boats, with snowy sails outspread, 
Or softly, splashing oars, 
All gleaming bright, in sunset light, 
Flew by the sloping shores. 


Hand laid in hand, we lingered there 
Till dreamy shadows fell, 
And floated on the evening air 
The silvery vesper-bell ; 
’Till in the purple east, the morn 
Put on her golden crown, 
And from afar, the twilight star 
Kept watch above the town. 


The lonely warbler sought her nest 
Among the shadowy trees ; 

The last, gold streak died in the west, 
And slept the singing breeze. 

We spoke no word, exchanged no smile, 
Yet, when we left the shore— 

How it befell, I cannot tell— 
We loved each other more, 














A Little Chat from the Capital. 


«« There’s ever a song somewhere, my dear; 
There is ever a something sings alway. 
There’s the song of the lark, 

When the skies are clear, 

And the song of the thrush, 

When the skies are gray. 

The buds may blow, and the fruits may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 
But whether the sun, 

Or the rain, or the snow, 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear!” 


OME night, when we were 
all asleep, maybe, the rains 
ceased and the world had 
burst into bloom! When 
we opened our blinds, the 
trees were a tender green, 
and our parks dotted with 
violet and gold crocuses 
and snowy hyacinths. The 
Virginia hills look like 
‘¢Christian Mountain” in 
the sunlight, of which 

Bunyon tells us about, and from out the 

rain, and cold and dead leaves, come our 

abundant arbutus (May flower), the little 
spring beauties, and hepaticas, blue and 
white. Easter Sunday fills our many 
churches with music and tall Easter lilies. 

Our wide avenues blossom like gardens 

with roses and lilies in the hands of the 

rich and the poor. 

‘¢Christ, our Lord, is risen to-day,’’ 
rings out from the greatest and most 
humble houses of worship. ‘* Easter 
Monday,’’ to Washington children is like 
Fourth of July to Boston boys and girls. 
They ‘‘roll eggs’’ in the President’s 
grounds from morning till night, an army 
of merry children, sending from their 
boxes and baskets of white cotton the 
beautiful scarlet, blue, violet and purple- 
dyed eggs down the green hills like a tide 
of splendor in the sun. 

During the Lenten season ‘‘ of ashes 
and penitence”’ out-door sports take the 
place largely of in-door entertainments. 
The roads and drives offer charming rides 
about the capital. The pretty maidens, 
in their yellow carts; the charming, 
wide-awake clubs of boys and girls, on 
foot, calling themselves ‘‘ walking clubs ;’’ 





and ‘‘ pedestrian classes’? make our coun. 
try roads merry with their good times. 

‘¢Whom did you say they were, Lorn?” 

‘¢ The Dianas of the Capital.’’ 

‘« Really ?” 

And Mr. Lorn had to explain to his 
English friend that the handsome party 
of young ladies whose faces were famil- 
iar in society were ‘‘the finest mounts in 
the country, and most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Dunablane Meet.”’ 

Miss Cabot Lodge, a daughter of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, is a fearless and 
magnificent rider. She has a splendid 
seat and is afraid of nothing. Her latest 
exploit was a jump over a five-foot wire 
barrier. She seldom misses a chase and 
‘« manages to get in at the death, no mat. 
ter how they run.” 

Miss Hester Bancroft, granddaughter 
of the historian, is a beautiful horse- 
woman. The Vice-President and his 
pretty daughters enjoy long rides over 
the hills, and attract much attention. 
Nothing is more lovely than to see the 
grave, middle-aged fathers, after their 
official duties are over for the day, beside 
their daughters cantering along together 
toward our new park or toward the Sol- 
dier’s Home. Secretary Blaine’s youngest 
daughter promises to be a daring horse- 
woman. Little Daisy Leiter, of Chicago, 
on her pony ‘‘Flighty,” a ‘* fractious 
little witch,’’ her master says (the pony, 
I mean), is a model rider as she gallops 
over our streets. Miss Victoria, her 
eldest sister, has a large black horse of 
her own, and usually attends Miss Daisy. 

The British Minister’s daughters and 
the young ladies of the Brazilian Minis- 
ter’s household ride very often, and the 
two daughters of Francis Newlands, ‘the 
silver man,” ride their own handsome 
horses in true English style. A pretty 
picture is Mrs. Dixon, of the Navy, 
mounted on a thoroughbred light chestnut, 
wearing a habit of the same light shade, 
just matching the glossy coat of her 
hunter. Only derbys are worn by ladies 
and caps for misses. 

Washington has so stretched itself into 
beautiful suburbs, and outgrown its old 
limits that we hear predicted for our 
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A LITTLE CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 


Capital a wonderful city, embracing the 
entire District of Columbia. 

The new Chautauqua seems to be 
steadily rising from its stone foundation 
at Glen Echo. It is a magnificent site 
on the banks of the Potomac, and as you 
know the ground was given by Baltzy 
Brothers, who are now erecting buildings 
and railways, and making definite arrange- 
ments for the summer’s successful resort. 
A notable addition to the city, is that of 
«Wesley Heights,’’ near the great Ameri- 
can University, a few miles east of the 
Capitol. The views are charming, and 
have already attracted many of our best 
people, who will build new homes during 
this summer. 

The Operetta of ‘‘L’Africaine,”’ was a 
great society success as given by the 
younger amateurs of Washington, for 
“sweet charity’s sake.’’ The audience 
were in full dress, boxes filled with the 
Cabinet and families, and the foreign 
legations in their richest costumes. Fi- 
nancially, it was a marked success as well 
asthe notable event of the spring months. 

In the large music-room of the old 
Whitney mansion, so famous for its bril- 
liant gatherings in the last administration, 
and now occupied by the Wanamaker’s, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, held in breath- 
less silence, the most fashionable people 
of Washington. Rather an uncommon 
audience, and a most uncommon speaker. 
Only the simple story of her work, with 
the Salvation Army, in the slums of New 
York City. The story of ‘‘ Rescue 
Work ’’ among the poor and fallen. 

We know about this ‘‘ Salvation Army,”’ 
we had read about the young English girl 
“Maud Charlesworth,’’ and her marriage 
with the son of General Booth, and had 
heard of her beauty and talents; but it 
was little, compared to the magnetism of 
her womanly Christian presence. 

Mrs. Wanamaker’s® music-room and 
picture gallery is always a delight; and to 
sit on the divan in thecentre of this room, 
to enjoy the wonderful collection of rare 

pictures, to see the world go by—in all 
the color and beauty of costume and na- 
tionality—to hear the soft Spanish, and 
musical French, mingle with the plain 
English of the many guests is charming, 
but not so rarely beautiful as the picture 
of one little woman, as she stands face to 
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face with the elegance, ease, luxury, and 
fashion of society’s gay world, in her bon- 
net of army-blue, and her simple gown of 
plainest stuff. 

Mrs. Booth stood in the small balcony, 
used by the musicians at entertainments. 
Dark, rich tapestries curtained it away 
from the salon, and tall palms, ferns, and 
jars of blooming flowers stood all about 
her. The crowded room was heavy with 


‘the air of violets, and lilies in the vases, 


and on the beautiful gowns of the many 
guests. 

Smiles and tears greeted and followed 
the petite, graceful, eloquent woman, as 
for two hours she rapidly talked about her 
chosen life-work. She is fair and young, 
with dark curls falling on her fprehead, 
her eyes are very luminous and dark, and 
her clear voice, her peculiarly delightful 
accent, add great charm to the simple, 
direct truths of her story. 

A reporter said: ‘‘The watches in 
bracelets and belts forgot to tell the time 
to society !”’ 

Mrs. Wanamaker received her guests in 
her gracious, cordial manner, and the 
families of our President, Vice-President, 
the Cabinet, and foreign legations, our 
literary and social ‘‘stars,’’ declared them- 
selves thrilled with a new interest in work 
for the darkest America, as well as for 
‘¢ darkest England.” 

A generous contribution was given, and 
Mrs. Booth has been invited to speak dur- 
ing the summer in many prominent homes 
before Washington goes North. 

The Rev. Dr. Bartlett, pastor of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s old church, met Mrs. Booth 
on shipboard, and became so interested in 
her Christian earnestness that he invited her 
tohischurch. She came, and toa packed 
house spoke much longer than an ordinary 
sermon. We wished it had been still 
longer! Everybody was touched with her 
recital of experiences among the wretched 
in the slums of our great cities, and no- 
body seemed ashamed of the quick tears 
and the odd wiping of eyes. Ido want 
to repeat, in my poor way (which ¢s sac- 
riligious), one little story, as I remember 
it. She said: ‘I had been very ill in 
New York, and had crossed the water and 
gone to my home in London. I was very 
weak and unable to work, and my husband 
was reading aloud tome. Our little baby, 
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two years old, was asleep in the room 
above me. Suddenly he cried; he kept 
on crying, and crying, and wailing. I 
said to my nurse, ‘do go and see what is 
the matter with my baby.’ 

‘*As soon as she got upstairs, the crying 
ceased ; the sweet voice grew happy and 
merry. When she came back, I said, 
eagerly, and with great distress, for I was 
weak and worn: ‘What was the matter 
with my baby?’ She laughed, and said: 
‘Oh, nothing! he said he ‘just wanted 
somebody to wipe away his tears !’ 

‘« Now,”’ said the little mother; ‘‘thatis 
just the way with thousands of poor, lonely, 
sorrowful men and women in this world ! 
They need sympathy, and the /ouch of 
love ; they are crying for tenderness, for 
somebody to wipe their tears away.”’ 

The winter and spring months have 
been shadowed again and again by deaths. 
Telegrams from sea to sea, bore the sad 
news ; and those in high places, dropped 
from our sight. General Sherman, the 
last of our great Commanders, and Admiral 
Porter, the last of our old Naval heroes, have 
gone. At theGrand Army meeting in Bos- 
ton last fall, Mrs, Logan tells me that Gen- 
eral Sherman said while there, ‘‘ this is my 
very last meeting with the old comrades.”’ 

«¢ But you wé// be in Detroit next sum- 
mer, General, with us.’’ 

‘Qh, no, I shall not be there! this is 
my last encampment with you !”’ 

The imperishable work of our noble 
men will never die, but we grieve to see 
the empty places, which can never again 
be filled. We greatly miss our friend and 
neighbor; our great historian, George 
Bancroft. His face and figure, as he took 
daily rides on his favorite horse, past our 
door, was a bit of sunny old age, and 


beautiful life, familiar to Washington, and 
greatly beloved. The whole world wil] 
remember his brilliant work, as historian, 
diplomat and statesman. We shall miss 
the ‘‘ Bancroft roses,’’ which he so fondly 
cultivated, and which we all have in our 
gardens. He was as old as the century, 
having beenbornin1800. Hislast advice 
to young workers—of whom he was very 
fond was—‘‘begin your work with the 
sweet bright hours of morning! Catch in. 
spiration from the sunrise, and go to sleep 
with the birds! Don’t work until mid. 
night!” Mr. Bancroftalwaysretired early, 
waking when his favorite birds sang by his 
eastern windows. 

Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) prom- 
ised us a lecture on ‘‘ Mary, the Mother 
of Washington,’ and Mrs. Hearst had 
given her handsome ball room for the occa- 
sion. Owing to the Senator’s death, of 
course another place was tendered at once, 
In the large drawing-room of Mr. John 
Thompson, an interested audience list- 
ened to Mrs. Terhune as she gave a 
delightful talk of the Mother and Son. 
The heroic parting—and the memorable 
words, of the brave, plain clear-headed 
Mother, when she said ‘*‘ Go, and God be 
with thee.’’ Taking her hands in his own, 
George Washington replied: ‘‘ The God 
to whom you commended me when I set 
out on a less perilous journey protected 
me then, and He will do so now.”’ 

A brief sketch of a visit to Mary Wash- 
ington’s grave was given, and an added 
interest was felt by our womeh of the 
Capital, whose efforts are so earnest to 
help along the Mary Washington monu- 
ment fund. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C. 1891. 
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The Filjeano Hypsterpy. 
BY ADA MARIE PECK. 
Author of « A Modern Winter’s Tale,” “Destiny,” etc., etc. 


{ Vet” () VIL. She turned away her head, and hot tears 
ne came rushing to her eyes. She had been 
HAT does it so deceived; how could he forget her in 
mean?’ she _ one short afternoon ! 

« faltered. Liston left Berenice on the platform of 
‘‘Just this, the station for a moment, but came hur- 

Miss Field-  riedly out of the ticket office. 


ing, that you ‘<The down train went three-quarters 
and I are of of an hour ago.” 
little account ‘*The next?’ she anxiously asked, 


in the world growing pale with apprehension. 
—that people ‘¢ Leaves at three thirty in the morn- 
are mainly ing.” 
44 absorbed in Berenice trembled in every limb, and 
themselves. leaned against the side of the building for 
Although, that your lover should forget support. 


his sweetheart, and my guests their host, ‘Oh, what shall we do?’’ she ques- 
is a sarcasm on egotism.”’ tioned, despairingly. 
Berenice’s face flushed angrily. ‘‘ You ‘¢ Miss Fielding, don’t look so alarmed, 


mistake when you pronounce any one my _I beg of you,”’ he said, gently placing her 
‘lover,’ and presume when yourefer to handinhisarm. ‘‘ Come and sit down 
me as a ‘sweetheart.’ Atthesametime, a moment; you look quite ready to faint. 
it is incomprehensible to mt how they Cannot you trust to me to find a way out 
should put off without us.”’ of the dilemma ?”’ 

‘* My theory is, that the older people His manner reassured her, and she let 
went down to the boat early, and were in him seat her comfortably in the waiting- 
the cabin playing whist, and supposed room and bring her some water, giving 
we came on deck with the others, and him a grateful little smile. 


that those on deck /é¢e a-té¢e supposed we ‘¢There is an up-train at ten twenty; I 
were in the cabin.”’ have telegraphed your mother to come in 
‘* But the men ?”’ it, and then we will go back together.” 

‘¢ That I do not understand.”’ ‘‘Oh! Mr. Liston; how easily and 

‘* And now?” nicely you have arranged it.’’ She looked 

‘¢ We will take the train.”’ up at him—her lovely face aglow with re- 

‘‘To be sure,’ responded Berenice, lief and gratefulness—and unconsciously 
with an air of relief. clasped both hands around his arm. 

So they turned their steps in the direc- ‘¢Did you think,’’ he said tenderly, 


tion of the little railway station, and Bere- ‘that I would let you be compromised ? 
nice became quite gay, mainly tohidethe I would charter a car, buy a steamboat, 
gnawing pain at her heart. Thedefection sacrifice my life and fortune, rather than 
of her lover was something she could not that. Then, too,’’ he added, ‘‘ you were 
quite understand, and it grieved as well in my charge, and I should have seen that 
as surprised her. Her slightest wish had you were on time at the boat.”’ 


always been law to Dallas—he had come ‘«T am sure, you are blameless.” 
and gone at her bidding, and the hand- ‘¢ You are kind to say so.”’ 
some fellow, with his dashing, off-hand Then Liston went over to the open door 


manner—the best shot, stroke-oar, and and stood leaning against the side of it 

cricketer in the city, was almost womanly looking out. Berenice was lost in deep 

in his tender solicitude for her comfort. thought, everything seemed confused in 
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her mind ; she was conscious that Liston 
stood a little ways from her in an elegant, 
easy attitude; that he was dressed in light 
grey ; that he carried a cane with a pecu- 
liar head—Dallas—and she felt a quick 
sharp pain as her mind reverted to him ; 
how would he, loving her as he proposed, 
forget her very existence in one brief half 
day—leave her to be compromised. What 
would people think! All the girls would 
say that he had jilted her, and waves of 
angry color swept over her face. Again, 
how wrongly she had judged Mr. Liston, 
how chivalrous and courteous he had 
proved himself ! 

It would seem that Liston almost di- 
vined her thoughts, for he came over be- 
side her with slow easy grace, bent to 
adjust the rug which he had spread across 
the seat for her, carefully bringing the 
ends, which hung back, over her shoul- 
ders, saying that there was a stiff breeze 
springing up. Then he seated himself be- 
side her, and called her attention to the 
lovely reflection of the afterglow in the 
lake, where pearl amethystine and pale 
pink tints were softly blending. 

‘‘ That again reminds me of a southern 
sea; ’’ he said, ‘‘ especially of one night 
off Capri;’’ and he so graphically de- 
scribed features and adventures of a Medi- 
terranean trip, that Berenice’s face bright- 
ened a little, and she became interested 
in spite of herself. While Liston thought 
that Berenice, saucy and piquant, was not 
half so charming as Berenice sad, with 
mournfully drooping lids and pathetic 
downward curves to her lovely lips. 

Liston was an adept at the art of love 
making—he had been an elegant trifler 
all his life, and had loved and rode away 
a dozen times. When the men at the 
club rallied him upon his success, and 
asked his advice— 

‘« Nothing so easy ;’’ he would declare; 
‘*love will make itself, if you will only 
permit it; you begin as if you were bat- 
ting a ball or rowing a boat in a regatta ; 
next time ask for a woman’s heart quietly, 
just as you settle down to enjoy your 
choicest cigar.’ 

‘¢But Sicily;’’ returned Berenice in 
reply to something Liston said; ‘it 
seems to me that Sicily is the charmed 
spot of the whole world—Theocritus, 
King Robert, Galatea.” 


‘¢ Yes, you would like Sicily ;” he said 
quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps you will let me take 
you there.’’ 

Berenice looked up in Liston’s face, 
and her heart gave asudden jump of fear, 
for behind the mask of careless tender. 
ness she saw the repressed passion, and 
somehow felt powerless to resist. 

‘¢T have loved you a long time,” he 
said, ‘‘ possessing himself of her cold lit- 
tle hand; but have loved in despair and 
with little hopeof ever winning you.” 

Berenice’s hand trembled in his clasp, 
and she grew pale, and there was a strange 
sinking sensation at her heart; perhaps 


people felt that way when they were drown- | 


ing, she vaguely thought, as he continued 
with earnest pleading : 

‘¢ May I, dare I, hope? Say that you 
will try and care for me.”’ 

Berenice awakened from her apathy, 
her pride was aroused—Dallas had thrown 
her over; why not go back triumphant, 
and face congratulations instead of scan- 
dal; why not face the envy of the girls 
of her set instead of their sneers. 

‘¢Oh, yes, you can ‘hope,’ if it is any 
satisfaction to you,’’ she returned, witha 
touch of her old piquant manner. ‘‘ But,” 
and then she became serious again, ‘I 
can only say that I will ‘try’ and care for 
you. I cannot say truthfully that I do 
care.” 

‘IT mean to be so kind, so considerate, 
that you, who are always generous, can- 
not help but reward me with your love in 
time.” 

Liston wisely refrained from a lover's 
caresses, only saying, as he kissed the 
slim little fingers : 

‘¢ For months I have carried a ring in 
my pocket book, hoping against hope 
that sometime I might place it on your 
finger.’’ 

Berenice passively let the golden circlet, 
with its flashing gem, be placed on her 
hand, although a moment after she felt 
an insane desire to shake herself free 
from it and fling it far out in the depths 
of the water. 

Tragedy or comedy in one life, or in 
the lives of the world, and yet the tide of 
affairs goes on the same! So the usual 
whistle of the approaching up-train was 
heard, and ina moment Berenice was sob- 
bing in her mother’s arms. 
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Mrs. Fielding soothed her with ready 

t. 
ig? It was nothing, absolutely nothing,’’ 
she said, reassuringly. ‘‘ Just such a little 
adventure as she should have enjoyed in 
her youthful days.”” She caught sight of 
the flashing diamond on her daughter’s 
finger. It allowed of but one interpreta- 
tion, and made her very lenient toward 
this ‘‘little escapade,”’ as she indulgently 
called it. 

And when Liston, in a few well-chosen 
words, asked her to sanction their engage- 
ment, she only struggled to not appear 
over- pleased. 

Dr. Houghton was at the station with 
his wife and Marcia and Filjeano; Dallas 
was also there, walking wearily back and 
forth, his handsome, boyish face quite 
white and anxious. He had shaken him- 
self free of Miss Liston ; had been, in fact, 
almost rude to her. He stepped eagerly 
forward when the train stopped; but 
Berenice, leaning on Liston’s arm, passed 
him with hardly a glance. And he, too, 
saw the shining gem on the white, un- 
gloved hand. ‘Turning quickly he strode 
fiercely away, consumed by rage and 
grief; walking on and on, far up the road 
leading to the mountain, then coming as 
rapidly back. He looked neither to the 
left nor right, and ran against some one in 
the pathway. It proved to be Mr. Fil- 
jeano. 


‘Hello, Kerr!’’? he exclaimed, when . 


he had righted himself after the rude jos- 
tle. ‘* Where in the deuce are you going 
at this break-neck pace ?”’ 

Kerr muttered something under his 
breath and staggered back against the 
wall, and wearily put his hand to his 
head. 

They were near Filjeano’s house, and 
he linked his arm in Kerr’s and said, 

‘*Come in, Kerr, and rest; you are 
about done up.”’ 

‘“‘A confounded headache has taken 
hold of me,’’ mendaciously asserted Kerr. 

‘Yes, and heartache,’’ commented the 
older man, to himself. 

Dallas sank wearily into a chair and 
accepted the proffered glass of wine. He 
sprang to his feet a moment after ; 

‘*T must go,” hesaid. ‘‘ It is late.” 

‘¢ No hurry,’’ returned Filjeano ; ‘‘ why 
not have asmoke here as well as at home ?”’ 
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‘© Oh, you are most kind and hospita- 
ble—and—you think I am in a desperate 
mood. I am. But I shall conquer it. 
Curse him,” he said rising and walking 
back and forth. ‘‘The whole thing, 
throwing this little ccquette in my way, 
letting the steamer go off without them— 
was a deep laid plan. And now I have 
lost her—lost Berenice—but what is that 
to you?” he added hotly; ‘‘ how can you 
know how I loved her?”’ 

‘¢ And you have reason to think it a 
plan?” eagerly questioned Filjeano. 
‘* Why? may I ask.” 

‘¢] went to give the captain a going 
over, and one of the men stepped up and 
declared that Liston said if he was not 
there at starting time they should go on 
without him—that he should have decided 
to go back by train.” 

Filjeano looked grave. ‘‘I can hardly 
credit Liston with such double dealing, 
but if he has been guilty of it, and Bere- 
nice finds it out, it will go hard with him 
—she will throw him over.” 

‘« She will not be permitted to do so.’” 

‘¢ Trust me, this affair will adjust itself.’” 

‘“‘Into Mrs. Fielding’s hands—yes, 
without doubt. Thanks all the same for 
your encouragement and hospitality; and 
good night.” 

Mr. Liston would have lingered at the 


‘ door for a tender leave-taking, but Bere- 


nice barely permitted him to touch her 
hand, and making him astately little bow 
went into the parlors, where she was met 
by a slight white-robed figure enveloped . 
in a heavy shawl. 

‘¢Oh, Berry, have been waiting hours 
for you to come!” exclaimed Esther. 
‘¢ Explain everything quickly, I am dying 
with curicsity. Where have you been all 
this time? Where is Dallas? What brings 
Mr. Liston here?’”’ 

‘* Very good reasons,’’ answered Mar- 
cia, coolly. Hecametoescorthis fiancée.” 

‘‘Your sister Berenice is engaged to 
marry Mr. Liston,’’ explained Mrs. Field- 
ing gravely, yet with a note of triumph 
in her voice. Esther took her arm from 
Berry’s shoulder, and stood well away 
from her. 

‘« Tt is false !’’ she exclaimed excitedly. 
‘¢ Tell me that it is.’’ Then she caught 
sight of the unaccustomed ring. ‘Oh, 
Berry, how could you! You know you 
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don’t care for him. It is simply dread- 
ful,’’ and she turned away. 

‘‘Foran inmgénne you make some remark- 
able speeches,’’ said Marcia, with a sneer. 

‘¢ You talk like a silly, romantic child,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Fielding, with irritation. 
‘It is a good match for your sister, and 
one which not only insures her an excel- 
lent husband but all the comforts and lux- 
uries of life.’’ 

‘‘We are proud of Berenice’s good 
sense,’’ added Marcia. 

Esther flew upstairs, and Berenice ut- 
terly pale and weary, only stopped to say 
sharply as she looked scornfully at Marcia: 

‘¢T am glad my mother and you are so 
weil pleased ; of course it is immaterial 
about me who ought to be most con- 
cerned ; I trust Mr. Liston will he liberal 
with you.” 

‘* Esther, let me in ;’”’ she called, stop- 
ping at Esther’s door and finding it locked. 

‘*No; I don’t care to see you.” 

‘¢ Please let me in,’’ she cried, with a 
sob in her voice. ‘‘Iam so miserable.”’ 

‘‘Tam glad ofit,”’ promptly and unfeel- 
ingly returned her stern young judge. 
However, she unlocked the door, and 
went back to her dressing- table and stood 
before it, a dainty figure in white ruffled 


THREE PHASES. 


skirts and a pink dressing sacque, wisely 
brushing her lovely bronze brown hair, 

‘« Why don’t you say something to me?” 
demanded Berenice; ‘‘I am nearly dis. 
tracted.”’ 

‘¢You must be quite distracted, or 
rather, demented, to promise to marry Mr, 
Liston,’’ coolly returned Esther. Then 
she laid down the brush and came towards 
Berenice. ‘‘I despise you!’’ she ex. 
claimed angrily. ‘‘ There was a time 
when poor black girls had to be sold— 
that was bad enough—but for a white girl 
to sell herself, is vile—yes, vile! You 
know you hate him!’ 

Berenice began to cry. ‘‘Say some- 
thing kind, do—I am suffering so;” she 
pleaded. 

Then Esther went over and put her 
arms about her and cried, too, while Ber- 
enice brokenly told her how Dallas openly 
flirted with Miss Liston; and how, left 
with Liston as she was, it was the only 
way to avoid unpleasant remarks, 

‘¢T see right through the whole affair !” 
exclaimed Esther astutely: ‘It is a hor- 
rid plot, and you shall never marry 
him, never.’’ Then she kissed her good- 
night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EFORE you came into my life, dear, 
Year fell on year 
Like bells of gold, with light and liquid 


That ring their jubilancy round on round; 


Or swing and swing in sweet and tuneful time, 


To laughing song, with careless, rippling rhyme. 


Thus ran my days, so blithe, I could not see 


How life could ever any burden be. 


When you came into my life, dear, 
That fateful year, 
I found my world within your circling arms; 


Without what was there else ? Norjoysnorcharms’ 


Your kisses on my lips I drank, nor dreamed 
Of loss, or lack, or flaming swords that gleamed; 
I saw no stern-barred Gates of Paradise 

For looking in the heaven of your eyes. 


Since you went out of my life, dear, 
In one brief year, 

My rose-red sky is ashen, gray and cold; 
My heart is anguished, and my life is old. 
My joy bells harshly clang; my shriveled days 
Like withered leaves, drift through forsaken ways, 
So sad, so strange, that oh, I cannot see 
How life was ever glad and sweet to me! 





ays, 


and appropriate for this season. 





Sune GHeddings. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 





. YEAR ago, the young man’s 

fancy lightly 
turned to 
thoughts of 
love. This 
year the 
young wo- 
man’s fancy 
is turning 
with happy 
anxiety to 
aN thoughts of 

' her wedding. 
Howshe shall 
be married, and when and where ? 

June is the month of sunshine, of 
flowers, and of weddings. Itis the month 
when Nature, having ordered her spring 
suit in advance, is beautifully decked out 
in all her new finery. The skies are fair, 
the ocean shimmering, and the earth as 

n as a whole year of preparation can 
make it. All the world of living things 
is at its best. What more fitting time 
could there be for spring nesting, and 
spring alliances of love! 

Since June is so pre-eminently the 
month of flowers, it is demanded the June 
weddings be as far as possible floral wed- 
dings—not combinations of miscellaneous 
floral decorations, but a beautifully artistic 
selection of some happily suggested flower. 
If the bride has a penchant for any 
particular flower, that one is the one 
selected to play the part of trumps at the 
wedding; or, if the groom, mayhap, is 
partial to any particular growth of the 
floral kingdom, he is allowed to select the 
flower which shall figure at the nuptials. 
More often a flower in keeping with the 
season is chosen, and, with this for a key- 
note, all the decorations are attuned in 
harmony. 

Daisy weddings are particularly es 

e 
bride’s bouquet is composed of two hun- 
dred and fifty daisies. If she chooses, as 
is now the fad, to carry a flower muff, the 
muff is made of daisies, which are wired 
on a satin foundation. A delicate wire 
framework holds the muff in shape. It is 
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suspended from the neck, or around the 
waist, by a fine silver chain. 

All the days which the bride-elect has 
had to spare, she has spent in embroider- 
ing her marriage robe. A great border 
of daisies has been done in raised work 
around the front of the skirt. A high 
Medici collar, and cuffs that come to a 
point over the top of the hand, are em- 
broidered in daisies. Daisy chains, such 
as were familiar to the days of our child- 
hood, hang in long festoons from the 
flower muff, if one is carried, or, if not, 
from the bouquet. The bride’s veil is 
fastened on with daisy chains, and instead 
of falling in a long sweep to the foot of 
the court train, is festooned up at one side 
with sprays of daisies. The slippers are 
of white satin, embroidered in silver 
daisies, and the flowers are repeated upon 
the instep of the silk stockings. The 
hands are bare, for it is no longer the 
mode for a bride to wear gloves at her 
own wedding. 

Since Mrs. Astor recalled the fashion of 
going to the altar with a simple bouquet 
in her hand, it has become the style to 
carry merely flowers. The prayer-book 
is no longer good form. The groom’s 
necktie is embroidered in daisies, to match 
the bride’s dress. If the bride wishes to 
do a particularly graceful thing, she em- 
broiders the necktie with her own hands, 
and gives it to the groom as a wedding 
present. Many young women who are 
not sufficiently industrious or accom- 
plished to decorate their wedding-gowns, 
manage, by dint of industry and skill, to 
ornament the bridal scarf for the bride- 
groom. 

Lover’s Knot weddings are new and 
have just a taste of the fantastic, the 
unique and the pretty which is sought by 
those who are on the lookout for some- 
thing to mark the wedding occasion as 
different from the thousand-and-one others 
that take place every day. At these wed- 
dings the lover’s-knot is the distinctive 
feature in the jewelry and in the decora- 
tions. The wedding-bell which hangs 
over the head of the bridal party is 
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superseded by an enormous double knot of 
foliage. Leaves of all shades of green and 
long vines of ivy, smilax and woodbine 
are intertwined until a graceful knot is 
produced. This is repeated upon the 
centre of the dining-table, and a knot of 
flowers composes the bridal bouquet. 
Some flowers lend themselves nicely to 
this treatment, and even the stiffest of 
flowers can be persuaded to lie in place if 
entwined with a sufficiency of vines. 

The bride's wedding ring is a lover’s- 
knot. It is really two rings, one of plat- 
inum and one of gold, fastened on the 
top by a double twist. Underneath, a 
small band of gold catches the rings to- 
gether and bears the inscription, the date 
of the wedding and the initials of the con- 
tracting parties. If the bride so pleases, 
it is a pretty custom very much in vogue 
to be married with two rings. The 
groom’s ring in this case is a large knot 
of gold upon aslender twisted wire. The 
pin given to the best man is a small knot, 
and the bridegroom’s present tothe bride’s- 
maids consists of a knot of either gold or 
platinum, in the centre of which is a 
small stone to match, if possible, the floral 
decorations. If these have been entirely 
of green, emeralds are chosen. If the 
flowers were white, diamonds or pearls 
are the choice. If lilacs, violets or pan- 
sies predominate, amethyst pins are given. 
At daisy weddings, daffodil weddings or 
yellow rose weddings, the lovely topaz is 
obtained in as great a profusion as the 
purse will permit. Topaz pins for the 
bridesmaids and the topaz ‘‘pinky” . 


ring for the maid of honor are selections 
that leave little to be desired by the jewel- 
loving maidens. 

No bride has a traveling dress now-a- 
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days. She has a gown which she intends 
to travel in, but she calls it a going-away 
gown. Jt has for some time been a little 
trick of the newly married couple to slip 
slyly from the parental mansion and to 
depart to places unknown to any but their 
own loving selves. But this cosily little 
arrangement has been frowned upon by 
Dame Mode, and she has decided that 
there shall be no secrecy as to the going 
away, and not a great deal of privacy dur. 
ing the tour. Indeed, she has almost 
entirely banished the wedding tour from 
her list of things which she deems to be 
good form. The proper caper is to retire 
to a country house owned by some of the 
family or by a dear friend. There they 
pass a day or two alone ere the departure 
to cities and places where cld acquaint. 
ances and relatives must be met and visited 
with on every hand. 

The country home is nicely equipped 
with servants, fully prepared for the re. 
ception of the young couple, and even 
placed in holiday attire. It is then de. 
serted by all save the hireling, and to this 
retreat come the bride and bridegroom 
for their honeymoon. This is done in 
the very most high-toned of families, and 
it is also a favorite custom with those who 
wish to do things very nicely, even though 
they may not have the money to do them 
lavishly. 

After the seclusion of the country home 
and the inevitable visiting tour which is 
deemed necessary in order that the bride 
may become well acquainted with her new 
relatives, the couple are at liberty to settle 
down to their every-day life, or, if cir- 
cumstances permit, to depart for a long 
tour in foreign lands or wherever their 
own sweet fancy may lead them. 

















Hiss Dorothy Montfort's Charge. 


OY MONTFORT 
sat in his study 
reading intently, 
but with a tired 
light in his brown 
eyes. The book 
over which he was 
poring, was a 
volume pertain- 
ing to law, and 

Roy was reading 
up ‘‘a case”’ industriously. He was still 
a young man, although a prominent law- 
yer, and lived in his handsome house on 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, over which 
presided his sister, a maiden lady of some 
sixty summers, for Roy, although thirty- 
five years of age, had remained unmarried. 

Miss Dorothy Montfort never ceased to 
lament her brother’s ‘‘ single blessedness 
(?)” but he would always laughingly pull 
her down beside him, and as he framed 
her dear old face with his hands, would 
say: ‘Dorothy! Are we not happy, 
alone? With you, I lack nothing—lI want 
nothing.’’ And Dorothy would flush up 
with glad surprise at these loving words. 

She was only his half sister, but since 
the death of his parents she had been 
both mother and sister to him; and in- 
deed, they were comfortable and cozy 
in their beautiful home. 

Roy was now looking around his lux- 
urious study with a discontended air, as 
he closed his book with a sigh. 

‘Well, there’s no help for it, I must 
go to Denver and hunt up those parties. 
How I dislike leaving my comfortable 
den.’’ And he settled himself for a nap, 
when the door opened and his sister came 
in. She held in her hand an open letter, 
and there were tears in her kindly eyes. 

“‘Oh, Roy, dear, I must read you this, 
what will you do with a child in the house 
and what will you say to this.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ Roy here interrupted 
her with a smile, as he reached out a lazy 
hand for the letter. She watched him as 
he read, and when he had finished, he 
turned to her with a mystified air: ‘‘ Tell 
me what it means, sister mine?’”’ 


BY NELLIE D. S. GRAHAM. 


‘‘Well, Roy;’’ began Miss Dorothy, 
‘«Meta Ray, was a little girl who was in 
the primary grade of the school I at- 
tended, when I graduated. She was a 
lovely little thing, and, although I was 
ten years her senior, I loved her dearly. 
For years after I left school, we wrote 
regularly to each other; but finally she 
married John Morris, and we drifted 
apart. I have not heard of her for a long 
time.”’ 

‘‘And now comes this letter from her 
lawyer, stating she is dead and has left 
her only child, a daughter, in your charge; 
well, what will you do about it?’’ inter- 
posed Roy. 

‘¢T may have her, may I not, Roy dear? 
It is asolemn trust, and it seems the little 
girl’s father is also dead, and there is no 
one to look after her. So I cansend for her 
to come and keep her with us, can I not? 
She will be company for me while you 
are gone, and I can make her useful in 
many ways. I should very much like to 
have her come. Remember, I loved her 
mother dearly.’’ So saying, Miss Dorothy 
subsided into a chair, and wiping her eyes 
energetically waited for Roy to speak. 

‘¢Of course, she must come,’’ he spoke 
earnestly after perusing carefully the letter 
which he still held in his hand. ‘AndI 
would go for her myself, if it were not 
for this troublesome case, the River law 
suit. I must leave to-night for Denver, 
dear, to be gone a week or ten days. 
You can send your maid for the child 
whenever you like. Nannette Morris, 
that is a pretty name, and I hope she will 
prove a good little girl so she can be of 
some comfort to you.” 

Roy departed that night on his trip, 
and in a few days afterward, Miss Dorothy 
received word that her charge, Miss Mor- 
ris would arrive on the evening train. 
Everything was in preparation for her 
young guest, and Miss Dorothy’s cap string 
all a-flutter with excitement, when the 
man ushered into the room, a tall young 
lady of twenty years, with large blue eyes, 
sunny hair, and aslender dainty figure, ar- 
rayed in the most correct of mourning attire. 
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She came quickly toward Miss Dorothy, 
who was staring at her in the utmost 
amazement, holding out a small well- 
gloved hand, and thenhesitatingly pressed 
a kiss on the old lady’s cheek, saying in 
a high, clear voice: ‘You are Miss 
Dorothy, I know, and I am Nannette. 
Mother loved youso much, and it is kind, 
—oh, so kind, in you to take me into your 
home.’’ The sweet eyes were full of tears, 
now, and Miss Dorothy had taken the 
girl into her arms and was holding her 
close to her motherly heart, while she 
mingled her tears with Nannette’s, and 
poured out reminiscences of the mother, 
into the daughter’s listening ear. 

Finally she held her off and looked at 
her—‘‘You are very like your mother, 
Nannette, very like her, and I shall love 
you all the more for that—but to think of 
you, a grown up young lady !” 

Then Miss Dorothy began to laugh. 

About a week later, they sat together 
one morning in the pleasant breakfast 
room. Miss Dorothy and Nannette had 
become firm and fast friends by this time, 
and many achat they had had over the still 
absent Roy. Indeed, Nannette imagined 
the young lawyer to be a perfect Adonis, 
and shyly dreamed of his home coming. 

The postman had brought Miss Dorothy 
a letter, and Nannette watched the old 
lady anxiously, from out the corner of her 
eyes, as she perused it. 

Miss Dorothy folded up the letter and 
replaced her glasses in their case—then 
she spoke. ‘‘Roy comes to-night, my pet. 
He will be with usafterdinner. Are you 
not glad, Nannette?’’ 

‘‘Very,’’ replied the girl, absently, 
wondering if his coming would disturb 
the happy tranquility and contentment 
into which she had fallen since she entered 
this new home. As she still bent over 
her fancy work and said no more, Miss 
Dorothy rose, and brushed around, giving 
orders’for her brother’s comfort upon his 
return home. It was noticed through the 
day that she pulled out his letter frequently 
and chuckled over it. 

When Roy arrived in the evening, Miss 
Dorothy and Nannette were inthe drawing- 
room. Before he could enter the room 
where they were, his sister started to meet 
him, and Nannette, seized with a sudden 
shyness, slipped behind the heavy silken 
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curtains and peeped out to see him as he 
came in. Very speedily he entered, with - 
his arm around his sister’s waist, as he 
questioned her concerning her health and 
the affairs of the house during his absence, 
How handsome he was. A _ well-built, 
broad-shouldered inan, with brown hair 
and beard, and wonderful brown eyes, 
He carried in his hand a long, white paste. 
board box, which Miss Dorothy was try- 
ingtotakefromhim. ‘‘No, no, Dorothy, 
I shall give it to her myself, where is the 
child? I would like to see her ?”’ 

Nannette wondered who ‘‘the child,” 
could be, but just then .Miss Dorothy 
called her name, and she was forced to 
show herself. 

How Roy started as the beautiful young 
girl came from between the crimson hang- 
ings. What a picture she made—her fair 
face flushed, and the golden hair forming 
a coronet over the broad brow, while the 
soft folds of her black gown, fell gracefully 
about her slender form. 

Roy stared at her in wonder, as she 
came forth in response to Miss Dorothy's’ 
call. ‘‘ What?’ he cried, ‘‘ You—little 
Nannette? I thought, Dorothy, you said 
she was but a child?’’ He had taken her 
hand and was holding it as he looked at 
her with eyes full of admiration. Still 
holding fast to the small prisoner, he be 
gan to laugh, Miss Dorothy joining him. 
Nannette drew her hand away with of- 
fended dignity, which Roy noticing— 
explained, as he presented the long box to 
her: ‘*Your pardon, Miss Morris,—but 
this is all too funny. See: here is the 
gift which I brought for you.” 

Nannette, by this time, had opened the 
box, and there, to her astonished gaze 
was disclosed, a large wax doll. 

‘How they did laugh, and in pleasant 
conversation and music, Roy’s first even- 
ing passed all too quickly. 

Roy was very much occupied the next 
few days, but one night he came home, 
bringing a friend, Harold St. John, to din- 
ner with him. St. John was plainly im- 
pressed with Miss Morris, and from that 
time was a constant visitor in Montfort’s 
home. As months rolled by, Roy was 
most miserable. With all his heart, he 
adored Dorothy’s young charge, and St. 
John manifested decidedly the same pref- 
erence. Nannette received Mr. St. John’s 
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’ 
attentions with apparent pleasure, and the 
evenings were spent together at the piano, 
while Miss Dorothy knitted and Roy 

red over his heavy volumes, now and 
then stealing a glance at the sweet face of 
Nannette. ‘* Does she care for St? John?” 
he asked himself. ‘Alas, yes,”’ he de- 
cided, and he walked up and down his 
chamber floor, far intu the night, and grew 
thin and worn as he wrestled with this new 

assion that consumed him. 

One day, St. John came to Montfort’s 
office, and after declaring his love for 
Nannette, begged him to plead his suit 
with her. With white lips Roy promised, 
and wrung his friend’s hand in silence. 

That night after dinner, it being a balmy 
evening in May, he offered his.arm to 
Nannette, and they went for a stroll up 
and down the long portico that surrounded 
the house. Over Nannette’s golden head 
she had flung a white lace scarf, and as 
Montfort looked at his beautiful compan- 
ion, his heart gave a mighty throb and a 
mad desire took possession of him to clasp 
her close in his longing arms. But he 
controlled himself with an effort, and in 
his deep, rich voice, he told her of St. 
John’s love, and of his wealth, and posi- 
tion in society, and of his earnest wish to 
make Miss Morris his wife. 

She had stopped quite still, and by the 
moonlight which shown on the pure face, 
he saw she had grown deathly pale, and 
one little hand was nervously clasping the 
other. 

‘‘Say no more, I beg of you, Mr. 
Montfort, I cannot marry Mr. St. John, 
indeed I cannot !”’ 

‘¢ But think, Nannette, St. John is a no- 
ble fellow, and cares so much for you. 
Must I give him such a message? May 
he not come to you and plead his case?”’ 

‘*No, no, Mr. Montford ; tell him Iap- 
preciate the honor he has done me, but I 
cannot marry him. I love—another.”’ 
So saying she turned away, abruptly left 
him, and they saw no more of her that 
night. 

During the next few days, things seemed 
strangely mixed in the pleasant home. 
Nannette was very pale and quiet. Roy 
pleaded business of importance, and was 
rarely in the house. St. John came but 
once, and after a short talk with Nannette, 
he went away and returned no more. 


Only Miss Dorothy was unchanged. If 
she noticed any difference in her young 
friend, like the wise little woman that 
she was, she said nothing, and allowed 
things to right themselves as best they 
might. 

One night when Roy came home he 
found the house in darkness, and suppos- 
ing all had retired, entered the library, 
intending to spend an hour with his 
books. 

A low sob arrested his attention, and 
he was surprised to find Nannette curled 
up in a large chair, sobbing bitterly. In 
an instant he was at her side, with the 
soft hands ’prisoned in his own, as he 
interrogated her as to the cause of her 
tears. 

‘‘Why do you cry, Nannette?’’ he 
presently asked again of her, as she, 
having snatched away her hands, covered 
her face with them. ‘‘ What can have 
happened? Are you not happy here 
with us?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, oh, yes,’’ sobbed Nannette. 

‘¢ Then is it that you regret St. John? 
Is it that which distresses you?’’ he asks, 
growing pale. 

‘¢No, not that,”’ came her faint reply. 

‘¢ Then I must beg you to tell me what 
it is.’ Roy has turned the tear-stained 
face up to his own, and is eagerly search- 
ing the depths of the tender eyes. What 
he sees there apparently satisfies him, for 
he draws the unresisting figure to his 
heart and presses a warm kiss on the 
quivering lips, as he whispers words of 
love into the willing ears. 

‘And is it true, really true, Nannette, 
that you love me?” he asks, for the 
twentieth time. ‘‘Ah, I have been so 
miserable, so wretched, since you told me 
‘you loved another.’ How long have 
you cared for me, my darling?” 

‘¢Since I first saw you, Roy,” comes 
the low reply, ‘‘ with that immense doll 
for the little Nannette.”’ 

Just then Miss Dorothy pops a head 
ornamented with a most wonderful night- 
cap in at the door, and is gazing at them 
with open-eyed astonishment. 

Explanations are in order, and when 
Miss Dorothy is told that within a month 
Nannette will become Roy Montfort’s 
wife, she gives an earnest blessing and a 
hearty consent. 




















Ridsummer Bbe on Caldon-Low. 
TABLEAU. 


BY LOUISE BARTON? 


Group of small children on stage, ai 
fairies ; a larger child, as a mortal child, 
forward on stage, apart, and peeping in 
at them through the bush, as she lies on 
the ground. Some fairies inactof sowing 
seed. Fairies dancing, with horns—blow 
horns as curtain goes down on Scene J. 

During Scene I, and as curtains falls, 
the three following verses sung or recited: 


« And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me? 
I’ve been at the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The midsummer faries to see. 


« And some they brought the brown lint seed 
And flung it down from the low :— 
And this,’said they, by the sunrise 
In the weaver’s croft shall grow. 


«And some they seized the little winds 
That sounded over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his mouth, 
And blew so loud and shriil.” 


Scene II: Same, with Brownie in 
Joreground, holding up bunch of tow and 
distaf; three following verses accom. 


panying: 


«« And then up spoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin :— 
I have spun up all the tow, he said, 
And I want some more to spin. 


«« T’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another;— 
A little sheet for Mary’s bed, 
And an apron for her mother. 


«“ And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I laughed out long and free; 
And then on the top of the Caldon-Low 

There was no one left but me.” 


[CURTAIN FALLS DURING THIS VERSE; 
CHILD’S LAUGHTER HEARD. CURTAIN 
RISES AGAIN, SHOWING FAIRIES VAN- 
ISHED, CHILD LEFT ALONE ] 


A Midsummer Night's Bream. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 


Characters : 


Katuy SELWYN. ‘ 
DonaLp MacpDonaLD, Kathy’s guardian. 
Oxtp Duncan, Macdonald’s servant. 


Scene I: Old Hall of the Macdonald, 
Scotland. Macdonald apparently asleep 
in easy chair at table. Enter Kathy, 
with armful of flowers. She tiptoes for- 
ward, finger on lip, when sh? perceives 
Macdonati, as she believes, sleeping. 


Kath. My guardian, fast asleep! And 
this is midsummer night; and here is the 
very fairy flower, ‘‘ love-in-idleness,’”’ by 
which Puck wove hischarms. I'lltry it! 


[SHE SELECTS A HEART’S-EASE FROM AMONG 
THE FLOWERS, HOLDS IT ABOVE MAC- 
DONALD'S EYES, REPEATS PUCK’S : } 


“ Thro’ the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love, 
Night and silence! Who is here? 
This is he, my master dear ! 
Now upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe, 
When thou wak’st, let love forbid~” 


Mac. (Rousing.) Love forbid? 

[ HE CATCHES HER HAND WITH THE FLOWERS 
IN A BLIND SORT OF WAY; THEN FALLS 
BACK IN HIS CHAIR, WITH A GROAN. ] 


Kath. (Alarmed.) What is it, Cousin 
Mic? Are you ill? 


[HE TRIES TO PUT ON THE TABLE THE 
FLOWERS SHE LEFT IN HIS HANDS; BUT 
HE BLINDLY MISSES THE TABLE. ] 
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Mac. No, not ill. 

Kath, Blind? 

Mac. That which I have feared for 
months and months, has come to pass. 
Not ill: but blind. 

Kath. Blind! 
cannot mean /hat / 

Mac. You are but a faint, vague 
shadow to me, Kathy. I shall never see 
you again. 

Kath. It is but dizziness. 
over. You are just waking. 

Mac. From a midsummer night’s 
dream that had nosleep about it. Iclosed 
my eyes to see you the more clearly in my 
mind. I knew I could not see you here. 

Kath. A doctor— 

Mac. The doctors have warned me it 
might come upon me so. 

Kath. (Wringing her hands.) Oh, I 


Only blind. 


Surely, surely, you 


It will pass 


cannot, cannot understand this! It is so 
sudden. 
Mac. No,notsudden, Kathy. Strange 


that you have never observed it coming on. 
How long is it since you have seen me open 
a book ? 

Kath. thought you did not care to 
read. But you walked, you rode. 

Mac. Yes, until to-night, I certainly 
saw ‘‘men as trees, walking.’« But now 
even that is gone. 

Kath. You do not see me? 

Mac. Just a shadow; nothing more. 
And presently that shadow will be gone. 

Kath. No, that it won’t! 


[SHE SEATS HERSELF WITH A DETERMINED 
AIR ON HIS FOOTSTOOL. HE REACHED 
OUT BLINDLY, AND STROKED HER HAIR 
SOOTHINGLY. ] 


Mac. My little girl must not be too 
troubled about me; I shall do wellenough, 
for your old governess promised to stay 
and keep house forme. You know I can- 
not be in better hands than Mrs. Lesley’s. 
Besides, I haye my faithful old Duncan. 
What, a sob? No, no, I won’t have that! 
Don’t take my sunshine away with you 
when you go, and leave me sorrowful 
clouds to think of. 

Kath. (Trying to speak gaily.) Just 
don’t think of meatall. It’sonly depart- 
ing blessings we think of, you know. 

Mac. And to morrow you will be de- 
parted. To-morrow is the day ap- 


pointed for your other guardian to come 
for you. 

Kath. And he may come and go— 
(She hums, from ‘‘The Brook :’’) 


“For men may come and men may go, 
But I stay on forever—ever— 
I stay on forever.” ' 


Mac. But it is all settled. 
Kath, Then I unsettle it. 
Mac. You unsettle it? 
‘ath. Yes, for I simply won’t go. 
Mac. But if it is your duty? 
Kath. ‘Straight is the line of duty.” 
I never could draw a straight line in my 


life. Mrs. Lesley will tell you so. 
Mac. But to be serious, little one— 
Kath. Vm ‘little one’ no longer. 


You forget I am a woman, and (with an 
air of bravado :) 


«* When a woman will, she will, youmay depend 


on’t, 
And when she won't, she won’t, and there’s an 
end on’t.” 
Mac. (Cheerfully.) Now you ‘‘drop 


into poetry’’ to-night! But to be serious, 
as I said before ; you know, Kathy, when 
your father and my cousin left you to my 
guardianship twelve years ago, a tiny tot 
of five, you were, at seventeen, to pass 
out of my care into that of your uncle, 
your other guardian appointed. 

Kath. Unless you married, Cousin Mac. 
Do,please, Mrs.Mac would keep mein order. 


Mac. Blind? 

Kath. Asif youwere not better, blind, 
than Argus himself! Asif anybody could 
refuse you ! 


[HE HALF STRETCHES OUT HIS HANDS TO- 
WARD HER; THEN LETS THEM FALL 
HEAVILY, AS SHE ADDS: } 


‘ath. There is Miss Starr, and— 

Mac. (Interrupts coldly.) shall not 
rarry, and you must go; your uncle, you 
know, comes for you to-morrow. 

Kath. (Impetuously hurt, and angry.) 
Do you mean it? You do not wish me to 
stay? For, if you do wish me, I will 
never, never—(sods angrily.) You do not 
wish me to stay? 

Mac. (Steadily.) No, Kathy, my 
child; Ido’ not wish you to stay. We 
must abide by the will. 
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[SHE STARTS UP ANGRILY, FLASHES OUT OF 
THE ROOM, SLAMMING DOOR BEHIND 


HER, CRYING OUT: | 





The will, the will! Very well, then, Z 
will! J will! To-morrow, you will be 
well rid of Kathy Selwyn; she will never, 
never come back ! 


[EXIT KATHY. MACDONALD LIFTS HIMSELF 
HEAVILY AND COMES F /RWARD, BLINDLY 
AND GROPINGLY. ] 


Mac. Sothatisover. The last ray of 
hope gone out in darkness. My little 
Kathy, my one love—but it would have 
been cruel, cruel, to so much as try to 
keep her mine. 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


SceneII: A year later ; another mid- 
summer eve. Kathy anid old Duncan out- 
side the hall, meeting. 


Dun. Hech sirs, Miss Kathy! 

Kath. Your master, Duncan? I’ve 
heard he went stone-blind after I went 
away; and I’ve been wearying to come 
and see him. 

Dun. Blessings on your bonny face, 
lassie; bonny and gude as bonny. Eh, 
but the Macdonald ’ll be blithe to see it! 

Kath. (Wringing her hands.) Tosee 
it! Ah, if heonly could! But then, if 
he could, 7 would never be here, Duncan. 

Dun. Not here? 

Kath. No; for I told him Kathy Sel- 
wyn would never come back if he sent 
her away. 

Dun. An’ fora’thatlassie, here’ ye be! 

Kath. WHerelIbe; yet, not 1, Duncan. 
He must not know it isI. I'll be—yes, 
I’ll be your granddaughter Jeanie, and go, 
sir, and bring him his cup of tea, and 
wait on him; and see for myself just how 
he is. And he—he cannot see—he will 
never know that it is I. 

Dun. Eh, lassie— 

Kath. (Stamps her foot impatiently.) 
Now, Duncan, you know you'll end in 
doing just as I tell you; so it is useless to 
begin by opposing. I am off now to old 
Elspeth, and have her make the tea, and 
then I'll carry it in. You'll go before, 
and have the lights in the hall—he’s al- 
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ways sitting in the hall, as_usual, at this 
hour in the gloaming. 

Dun. Ay. But, missy, what for 
should a blind man hae lights to see you 
by? 

Kath. To see me by? No, but that 
ZI may see him/ Eh, Duncan, Duncan, 
but I’ve wearied sair for just ae look, 
(She brings her hands together, whick 
are full of flowers.) 

Dun. Eh, but he’d be sair grieved 
not to see the bonny bit face o’ ye. 

Kath. Will he, Duncan? 

Dun. Wudhe? Heartill her? What 
for no, when he just sits his lane i’ the 
dree gloaming, and mair than ance, when 
I hae hearkened, he wad gie a ‘‘ Kathy! 
Kathy !’’ in siccan a sigh! But, gude 
sakes, lassie, dinna greet. Come ben. 

Kath. Don’ttellhimIam here. (She 
brushes away tears.) 

Dun. But he’ll be blithe, blithe to see 
ye, Miss Kathy. 

Kath. (Stamps her foot impatiently.) 
Must I tell you again, Duncan, if he 
could see me I should never, never be 
here. No, no; I am not come as Kathy 
Selwyn, but as your Jeanie. 

Dun. Eh, then, what ails ye, missy, 
to gang till auld Elspeth? Auld wives 
can ne’er keep a secret. Just you wait 
your lane in the bit parlor till I get the 
lights, and then follow me in where the 
Macdonald sits an’ dreams o’ ye this 
verra midsummer night. 

Kath. Very well, then, Duncan. You 
can bring me the tea-tray to the parlor. 
Don’t keep me waiting long. 


[EXIT KATHY, WAVING HER HAND TO 
DUNCAN. } 


Dun. _ Hech, sirs, a pair o’ headstrong 
young fules! Not but what the Macdon- 
ald’s auld enow to hae mair sense! An’ 
he’d been guided by auld Duncan, he’d 
hae sent her word when: the doctors 
made his eyes as gude asnew. ‘If he 
could see me.I should never be here,” 
says she. 


[DUNCAN GOES OUT, CHUCKLING. } 
[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene IIT: Old Holl, as in Scene J, 
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[MACDONALD SEATED AS IN SCENE I. ] 


ENTER KATHY, WITH FLOWERS HEAPED 
ON TEA-TRAY, BEHIND OLD DUNCAN, 
CARRYING BRANCHED CANDELABRUM, 


LIGHTED. ] 


Dun. Will ye no speer after my news, 
Macdonald? I'll gie it ye, then, my 
gate. Miss Kathy’s home again fra’ owre 
the seas, an’ gaed by, twa sennights past, 
wi’ a blithe party for zhe far Highlands. 
I'll uphand it for a shame that she suldna 
gie a passing blink at the auld Hall. 

Mac. Stop,Duncan! The Hall and its 
master have no claim upon Miss Selwyn. 


[KATHY NOISELESSLY SETS TRAY DOWN ON 
TABLE IN REAR, AND WRINGS HER HANDS. 
DUNCAN SETS DOWN LIGHTS, AND EXIT. 
MACDONALD SINKS BACK IN HIS CHAIR 
WITH A GROAN, CLOSING HIS EYES ] 


Mac. Kathy! Oh, heaven! altogether 
forgotten ! 


[KATHY STEALS NEAR, HAVING SELECTED 
FROM HER FLOWERS A TUFT OF HEART’S- 
EASE, WHICH SHE HOLDS OVER HIS CLOSED 
EYES, AS IN SCENE If. | , 


Kath.— 


“ Thro’ the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower’s force in stirring love. 
Night and silence! Who is here? 
This is he, my master dear! 
Now upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wak’st—” 


Let of love forbid ! 


Mac. 


[HE CATCHES HER HAND WITH THE FLOW- 
ERS, LOOKING UP AT HER, AS IN A 
DREaM. | 


Kath. What is it, Cousin Mac? 


Mac. Light of my eyes! 
Kath. Oh, if I might be, really, 
really! I didn’t mean to come in this 


way, Cousin Mac; I meant to be Jeanie, 
and to wait on you, and give you your 
tea; and if you would never have known 
me— 

Mac. Never have known you ? 

Kath. Why, how could you? But 
suddenly I remembered last midsummer 
night, and I—I forgot my part of Jeanie— 

Mac. Is it my Kathy? 

Kath. Yours. 
Mac. Yet stay. 
brought you back— 

Kath. Cousin Mac— 

Mac. Donald. 

Kath. Cousin Macdonald—(archly) 


If it is pity that has 


[MACDONALD RISES. KATHY TAKES HIS 
HAND, AND LAYS IT ON HER HEART: ] 


Kath. Then, Donald, if you cannot 
see, then feel what brought me here. 

Mac. My midsummer fairy, did you 
know your midsummer night’s spell 
would work a charm, and give eyes to 
the blind, 


«And lead me to your eyes, where I o’erlook 
Love’s stories written in love’s richest book ?” 


[TABLEAU. DUNCAN LOOKING IN. | 
[CURTAIN DOWN. | 


[THE END. ] 






































Three Tolevan Maps. 


BY WILLIS STEELL,. 


II. 


LEDO Ca- 
thedral by 
daylight 
strikes the 
same modern 
note. It 
hides its huge 
proportions 
ingenuously, 
like a genius 
stooping to 
converse 
ws, With com- 
mon men. It is not tricky. It does not 
rear its enormous crest and vast bulk sud- 
denly. Such a coup de theatre is beneath 
Toledo. Like a mountain, it waits com- 
placently for you to grow into a concep- 
tion of its immensity. 

The first circle of your growth isan en- 
dorsement of the accepted opinion, that it 
is not the exterior, but the interior of this 
famous church that is so magnificent. 
What we fancied during our twilight visit 
is true in daylight and in fact. Thearch- 
itects of the last three centuries have 
worked their destructive will on the lower 
part of the west facade, leaving untouched 
nothing characteristic or beautiful. This 
sweeping statement does not inciude every 
later addition. ‘Tne northwest tower is 
fine, although it was repaired in 1660, 
after a fire. The steeple would be impos- 
ing, on a less grand building. It rises, a 
simple square tower from the base to about 
170 feet in the air, changes to an octagon 
with turrets and pinnacles, and dwindles 
to a low spire. The companion tower, 
was left unfinished up to the last century, 
when an Italian dome, too low, and utterly 
out of keeping, terminated it. 

The sculptures of the circular west win- 
dow, and the great doorway, were carried 
out about a century earlier than the 
northwest tower. Not so glorious as the 
doorway of St. Catharine, which opens 
from the cloister, the sculptures of the 
west doorway nevertheless detach them- 
selves from the gloom cast by the heavy 





bronze doors, with peculiar effect. The 
subject is the Last Supper, and our Lord 
and the twelve apostles sit in deep niches, 
which are carried up all round the arch, 
The other great doorways are almost all 
modernized, and even this one hard] 
offers a proper vestibule to the interior, 
That is found in the dusky richness of the 
recessed Catalina door. 

Before this portal and in the cloisters 
we lingered, almost afraid to go in, lest 
we should not have our expectations real- 
ized. Entering, we stood at the end of 
the north transept. The view from there 
is like a glimpse of Paradise. It is the 
great view of the church ; a long sweep into 
the double aisles about the choir, across 
the high altar and down the side aisles 
ofthe nave. Itisaview ofgrand expanse, 
remote height, and atmosphere enough 
for one day of the world. If we could 
only have been satisfied to stand there for 
a long, long time, and then gone away! 

For the view across the north transept 
is not merely the pre-eminent view of To- 
ledo; it is the only one. When you 
abandon it and pass within the nave, or 
cross to the outer aisle, you lose proportion 
and perspective and seem to wander ina 
big echoing hall. The primate church of 
Spain is too big and too white; it is St. 
Peter’s, covered with a coat of whitewash. 
All the rich colors of the profuse painted 
glass cannot mitigate the gruesome white- 
ness of the walls, nor transform the church 
into a sanctuary of a cheerful religion; 
all its carving, tracery and gilding—in 
which it is richer than any other Spanish 
church—leave it gaunt, stern and un- 
lovely. The gloom of Toledo is the tem- 
porary absence of light, not the Gothic 
dusk that the imagination fondly peoples 
with the rush of wings, or warms with the 
smileofserene faces. It is notthatstrange 
shadowy twilight, where a wraith of sound 
haunts the silence like a whispered chant ; 
or where we see, phantom-like in the ob- 
scure depths, the priest, the nuns, the 
kneeling devotee, the distant aisles, the 
slender cross, the haloed saints in their 
niches, the glimmering robes of the Virgin, 
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and the long dim reach of sculptured 
tombs. It is not that profound, quiet and 
prooding gloom, when all the agony and 
sorrow of the worshippers for four hundred 

ears—their sighs, their tears, their pray- 
ers—lie hushed in the peace that passeth 
understanding. For Toledo does not, as 
other churches, impress one that here the 
troubled and despairing cry of the heart, 
the pent-up flood of grief, that man in his 
helpless and fleeting life pours out before 
his Maker, will be stilled forever in the 
supreme bosom ofthe church. There is 
nowhere in its atmosphere, that sublime 
calm which one feels, a calm that passes 
across the soul like a transfiguration,—as 
the spirit in the Bible passed across the 
face of the waters. 

The truth seems to be, that Toledo, to 
be reviewed aright, should be Seen in 
gala. I like to imagine it as it must 
have looked on a day of civic or religious 
ceremony; its pavement carpeted with 
velvets from the looms of Flanders; its 
walls hung with banners and tapestry; its 
altars decked with the pomp of drapery 
and plate; its aisles and choir crowded 
with courtiers and ecclesiastical grandees, 
magnificent in vestments of silk and bro- 
cade, sparkling with jewels and gold and 
silver laces. For such a brilliant throng, 
the stately fabric offers a fitting setting. 

But when the lights are out, the banners 

down, the precious vessels locked up in the 
‘chapter-house, like all fabrics erected for 
magnificent ceremonies, Toledo is not ina 
state to receive critical visitors. They go 
about, longing for the hidden things, and 
looking ill-humoredly at what is left. Yet 
some of the fixtures are almost unmixed 
delights. Particularly beautiful is the 
choir screen, the most gorgeous in Spain, 
‘and the feature of the greatest interest in 
the cathedral. It encloses the whole of 
the eastern bays of the nave, and is sup- 
posed to have crossed the transepts and 
completely shut them out from the choir. 
To-day the work of the old sculptors ex- 
tends but to the transept column, where it 
joins, at right angles, new carvings in de- 
signs of lions and castles. Behind theal- 
tar, also, the old screen work has been mu- 
tilated to admit that sickening execution, 
in marble, of angels, clouds and rays of 
light, known as El Transparente. 

The design of the screen that crosses 


the nave is an arcade raised upon marble 
shafts, terminated by pointed arches be- 
neath each of which is a niche containing 
a subject sculptured in high relief. A 
delicate balustrade connects the canopies 
over these sculptures, and along it perch 
strange figures of humans and bea>ts com- 
mixed, so characteristic of the med:zval 
sculptors with whom the spirit of life was 
the spirit of naivete. 

I did not, however, experience as much 
pleasure in dissecting the sculptures and 
following up the story told by each one, 
as in standing off at a little distance and 
contemplating the screen as a whole, when 
its effect was like an inspiration. I think 
I could not listen to one criticising it 
without loss of temper. I mean, of course, 
if the criticism were to be directed against 
the screen as a creation of art, and not 
against its use here for which there is no 
defense. It has no right in the cathedral 
where its vista: breaking presence is almost 
acrime. Nay, it was a crime to erect in 
this church, which in place belongs to 
the French school, a choir and screen so 
essentially Spanish. 

But, inside the choir, we no longer 
make distinctions of nationality, for it 
belongs to Magnificence, a country of 
which we are all citizens at least in dreams. 
It is a church in itself; a church of carved 
wood, ornamental marble, and shining 
bronze and brass. ‘There are two rows of 
stalls: the upper by Berruguete and Fe- 
lipe de Burgona, and the lower range 
were carved by Maestro Rotrigo, in 1493. 
They are pleasing in shape, tall and mas- 
sive and enriched with tracery, panels 
and figures of monkeys and other gro- 
tesque animals doing all sorts of acrobatic 
feats with their tails. 

We went to the chapels—San Ildefonzo 
which enshrines the slab where the Vir- 
gin’s feet alighted, and where she came 
down to earth to inspire the inception of 
this cathedral; the Santiago where Don 
Alvaro de Luna and his wife are buried, 
and the Santa Lucia, where there is an 
extremely rich Moorish arch without a 
bit of connection, except that of gem 
to casket, to the fine Gothic pointed 
chapel. We visited others as beautiful 
and as interesting, but after awhile, hu- 
man nature wearied of their marbles and 
gilding and iron work. We thought to 
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rest our eyes upon the more perishable 
riches of Toledo, the world famous /re- 
ciodiades of this sacred see; the pearl 
mantle of the silver Virgin, her rings, 
necklaces and bracelets. 

That we did not behold these things 
was not our fault, but the old sacristan’s. 
Why he suspected us, I cannot say, but 
he is old, he has lived a long time and 
acquired a vast experience. We forgave 
him because he gave us the key to the bell- 
tower, but he knew we could not steal 
the bells. This sacristan was an old, old 
man, with contempt for the human race 
that sounded a fathom deep for every one 
of his years. He had a pointed, wizened 
brown face, set with little twinkling black 
eyes—a very mole in appearance, and 
quite as averse to sunlight. He was 
shifty and double in his dealings with us, 
and while accepting fees, never allowed 
them to soften him. He seemed to have 
outlived the value but not the greed of 
money, and he cherished the treasures of 
the cathedral, in the same ghoul-like way, 
loving them as long as he could hide 
them. He made a number of appoint- 
ments for us to visit the wardrobe of the 
Great Queen, but he broke them all. 
After we had succeeded in wrenching the 
bell-tower key off his girdle it was useless 
to beg or bribe him for anything beside. 

The journey to the upper regions of 
Toledo is exceptional. You ascend by a 
staircase in the archbishop’s palace to a 
gallery thrown over the roof, connecting 
the houses of the clergy and the servants 
of the church. This gallery entirely sur- 
rounded the upper cloister, and a black 
stairway leads thence to the tower of the 
bells. The ascent is repaid by making 
the acquaintance of San Eugenio, the 
famous bell that has rung through the 
length and breadth of Spain, and that 
determines the rank asa singer of every 
other Spanish bell. While we stood there 
the wheel of bells began to move. It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon, and we 
hastened down to hear the singing of the 
lauds. Blasts of sound, like the growls 
of a giant losing his prey, pursued our de- 
scending steps, jarring heavier and grow- 
ing more and more like the rumble of 
Polyphemus as we neared the ground. 
In the gallery the bells suddenly changed 
their tune and rang out light and airy 


THREE TOLEDAN DAYS. 


notes like a soprano chorus, a delightful 
harmony, which it was difficult to believe 
came from the same throats that had 
jangled and threatened in the tower. 

Re-entering the cathedral we found it 
full of sound. A little group of wor. 
shippers knelt before the screen of the 
coro listening to the organ and the chant. 
ing of the choir. We drew near, but 
soon retreated in order to discover the 
cause of a puzzling echo. The pauses of 
the service and the silences of the organ 
were full of voices and instrumental peals, 
It seemed impossible, they could be rever- 
berations from the rafters and, indeed, 
the sounds came from the western aisle, 
We walked thither and solved the mys- 
tery. A service in the Mozarabic chapel, 
with an organ and a choir equal to those 
of the anain church, was going on at the 
same time. The Mozarabic ritual differs 
in quantity and not in kind from the 
Roman. It is still performed daily at the 
chapel, and is a stronger instance of the 
durability of the established than even 
Toledo itself. 

We lingered in this chapel to study the 
faces on the west wall. It represents the 
siege of Oran, that Cardinal Ximenez 
spared neither money nor pains to swell 
into a tremendous victory, and is ina very 
bad state of preservation. In its best 
days, however, it could have had no artis- 
tic value, and, to say truth, I think the 
present are its best days. It strikes the 
eye now like an oasis in the white desert 
of Toledo. What improvement a few 
frescoes—even bad ones, would bring to 
this cathedral! Toledo is grim, unbend- 
ing, and intolerant. Her attitude is a 
cold holding up of herself to the staring 
light of day. She makes hard terms with 
everything within her gates, beauties as 
well as defects, and, like a Puritan, neither 
forces the former on your notice nor with- 
draws the latter into the peaceful evasion 
of a shadow. 

If you desert the main church for certain 
bye-places, you will find plenty of color. 
One of those warming pans, as we ir 
reverently called the chapel with pictures, 
is the Capilla de San Blas, which leads to 
the summer Chapter House. When we 
stood on the threshold and looked across 
the dim-painted chapel into the dimmer- 
painted Chapter House, it was like looking 
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jnto the rich heart of a pomegranate. 
For, like the rind of this fruit, some old 
frescoes—the mere rind themselves of 
pictures—have long since gone to red, 
inside the dusky upper arches of San Blas. 

The charm of San Blas, it must be ad- 
mitted, is stolen from the cathedral. We 
came here again and again, worn out with 
the Pallas-like sternness/of the interior, to 
relax our minds in things imbued with a 
restful shabbiness. Furniture and drapery 
that have grown too thread-bare for use at 
those altars constantly on parade, are rele- 
gated here where the shadows are tender 
to their rents and disabilities. Things 
that would be hideous in the clean-swept 
church show delightful in San Blas, like 
the rags and stains of a captured banner. 
Altar-cloths, vestments, pallia—rejected 
by vestiary and pyiest, are brought here as 
to grass, and drip from tables and walls in 
charming intimacy with dust and moth. 
Squares of tapestry with the Virgin’s head 
gone to a smudge, and the golden crown 
to base metal, napkins with dirty fringes, 
dingy chasubles—how delighted they look 
to be relieved from smart brushings and 
decorous foldings ! 

And because this chapel is dusky, and 
its roof glows like smouldering fire, and 
in every corner a lively skirmish goes on 
daily between yellow light and chestnut- 
shade—because, in short, decay is natural 
and cleanliness is artificial, these miser- 
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able rags, instead of suggesting a fire, at 
tract the eye by melodious hints of color 
and teach us how Time’s gradual touch 
may moulder into beauty even unimport- 
ant things. 

What it is that stops this study of Time 
in the cathedral is difficult to put in words, 
or to explain in any way. A day spent 
there is more than enough to impress you 
with its massive symmetry and its simple 
nobleness. Two days, three, or a week, 
are nor enough to make you love it. In 
fact, by as many hours as you pass under 
its lofty roof, the feeling grows that some- 
thing is wanting. You wander every- 
where, absorbing always something of its 
coldness; you wander, looking for the 
heritage on every column of which, on 
every altar, the centuries have written the 
word finis. It is not there. You carry 
away with you the impression of a cathe- 
dral unfinished and unfurnished, which, 
for that reason, the ghosts of four centuries 
will not deign to inhabit ; a cathedral on 
which the builder’s hand faltered before 
he could bequeath his plan to a worthy 
descendant, and which, ever after, men 
have foolishly hidden away from the com- 
pleting tools of nature. Like an unfinished 
manuscript of a great author, Spain’s 
primate church appeals to the curiosity of 
the brain rather than to the affection of 
the heart. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 














Talks about Flowers. 


HAT is so 
rare as a day 
in June,” are 
words famil- 
iar to all, 
and true as 
familiar; for 
twilight isso 
long in com- 
ing, and 
dawn greets 
us so early, that time now seems perpetual 
day. The bees, birds and insects are 
busy, for Nature has on her full mantle of 
loveliness, and in the warm atmosphere 
the summer’s need and winter’s store must 
be gathered. Everybody is out of doors 
in these bewildering, fascinating hours, 
breathing the perfume-laden air, for roses 
are at their height of beauty and strength, 
and freely give their sweetness. Our 
markets and streets are full of color, and 
the cry ‘‘ Roses, roses, who’ll buy my 
roses?’’ is responded to by beaux and 
belles alike, until everybody seems to be 
carrying flowers, from the old, gray-haired 
grandmother down to the wee grandchild 
on her knee; while to the fair debutante, 
who in this royal month of June leaves 
her Alma Mater for the untried path of 
the world, rosebuds come with special 
significance, for at commencements, as 
on her bridal day, we would strew the 
way of our girls with flowers. ‘Thorns 
and briers will bring their scratches and 
scars all too soon. While we can, there- 
fore, we give our beloved ones only the 
beautiful, the sweet, and the lovely. 

The rose is called ‘‘ queen of the flow- 
ers,”’ and truly the title seems loyally 
worn, for the rose is always seen with its 
soft and beautiful petals held up erect in 
conscious sovereignty of aspect. There 
are two divisions—the summer, and the 
perpetual roses. The former are princi- 





pally those which are in the fullness of 
their blossom during this month, and are 
known familiarly as June Roses, June 
Moss Roses, and June Climbers. 


The 
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ROSES. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


second division are the Bengal, China, 
Tea-scented, Bourbon and Noisette Roses, 
which bloom several times during the 
summer season, and when becoming weak, 
if trimmed back, will shoot out new 
strong growth; they should be cut back 
one-fifth of their length. What is known 
as the Luciole is a large, double and very 
sweet rose. The Catherine Mermet is a 
universal favorite, as is also the Perle des 
Jardins, which is a prolific grower and 
bloomer, being likewise very fragrant, and 
its buds truly exquisite. The Mad Welche 
is a combination of colors—yellow, pink, 
red and fawn; it is difficult to decide 
which color is the most noticeable. The 
Meteor is very dark, so also is the Jacqui- 
mot, as well as very sweet. The Sunset, 
amber, shaded with dark tints of the 
same. The Triumph de Noisettes is a free 
bloomer, but not as prettily formed as 
some others. The Etolile de Lyon is very 
beautiful, buta difficult variety tocultivate, 
Queen’s Scarlet never fails; neither do 
the old-fashioned stand-bys, Safrano and 
Hermosa. The American Beauty is im- 
mense in size, stately and sweet. It is 
thought by experts, however, to be iden- 
tical with the old favorite, Madam Ferdi- 
nand Jamin. This rose has many en- 
thusiastic devotees, and if purchased from 
the retail florists, you will think you have 
‘¢fallen among thieves,’’ unless, forsooth, 
you are in the habit of depleting a fat 
pocket- book. 

Any flower grower makes a grave mis- 
take not to cultivate an abundance of 
roses; you can then always rely on having 
a pretty bouquet for your friend, as well 
as having flowers to decorate your home. 
For one rose seems more towards bouquet 
making than does almost any other flower; 
and, if put with other flowers, seems to 
call to itself particular attention, for every 
body that notices flowers at all are sure to 
say gracious words regarding roses. 

Germany yields more of the Rose Alba, 
or White Rose, than perhaps any other 
country. The bushes grow ftom six to 
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seven feet in height, and the flowers are 
very fragrant and grow in clusters. The 

mbol of the rose is secrecy. The 
ancients used it at their entertainments, 
thereby signifying that anything there said 
must not be repeated. The Musk Rose is 
atrailer. It will, with proper care and 
support, grow to the height of twelve or 
more feet. It has been cultivated in 
England for more than three hundred 
years. ‘The flowers of this plant are also 
white and fragrant. We are told that 
Hymen, the god of matrimony, used to 
wear a crown of roses, and that ‘his 
locks dropped perfume.’’ The Brier Rose 
is well named, from its straight prickles. 
Its foliage is similar to the Raspberry bush. 
Its blossoms are double, and as white as 
snow. Both China and the Island of 
Mauritius are claimed for its birthplace. 
It is sometimes called the Christmas Rose, 
as it blossoms during December, and 
continues to give free flowers until May. 
The root is bulbous, and should be potted 
inthe month of October. The Damask 
Rose received its name from: its place of 
nativity, Damascus, Syria. It should 
bloom monthly, throughout the year. 
This is the favorite flower of Venus, and 
the story is, the color used to be white 
until in her haste to meet her lover, she 
one day pierced her foot with a thorn, 
and the blood falling changed the white 
toarich red. The Austrian Rose is a 
brilliant yellow, the leaves as well as the 
flower petals being very fragrant. The 
Otto of Roses was discovered by Nur 
Mahal, wife of Jehanghir Moghul, Em- 
peror of Hindoostan. She noticed the 
oily substance floating on the top of a 
bowl of rose. water that had been distilled 
by the sun. One drop of otto is so 
fragrant asto perfume a good sized drawer, 
or even a whole dressing-case. It is very 
costly, one ounce being worth about one 
hundred dollars, and requiring nearly 
half a million of roses to produce. 

The oppressive, voluptuous roses, like 
many of Oriental growth, admired accord- 
ing to their size, are said to be the result 
of cultivating an ordinary wild rose. 
Though the familiar five petaled field 
beauty is a decided favorite, many people 
carelessly throw aside tre most magnifi- 
cent of the cultivated varieties, and give 
the place of honor to the wild rose. 

Vor, CXXII—No. 38. 


Goethe has said, ‘‘ Some flowers are only 
lovely to the eye, but others are lovely to 
the heart.”’ I think most American women 
extend both eye and heart to this queen 
of the wild garden, for that sanctuary is 
unprofaned by the hands of any would-be 
improver. But there is no genus of plants, 
in which the limits of species are more 
difficult to define than are roses, or in 
which varieties are counted as species. 
Even noted botanists differing as to how 
many species should be accepted. Among 
the oldest roses may be named the Hun- 
dred Leaved. This, our grandmothers 
thought unexcelled in beauty and fra- 
grance. The Dog Rose is also an old va- 
riety. This oddly-named rose is so-called 
because the bark of the root, distilled, 
was supposed to contain essential power 
to overcome the poison of a bite from a 
mad dog. The Alpine Rose is familiar 
to the oldest mountain travelers. It is 
very beautiful, and grows not alone on 
the Alps, but also on other mountains of 
Central Europe. A mild astringent and 
other preparations are made from the pet- 
als and buds of the French Rose. A 
syrup is also made from the petals of the 
Hundred Leaved Rose, and what is known 
as rose-water distilled from them. Rose 
vinegar, so helpful for headache, and use- 
ful in destroying unpleasant odors, may be 
made from steeping rose petals in vinegar. 

Some kinds of roses are readily propa- 
gated by cutting, but most all need the 
close attention and pruning of the skilled 
gardener. A clear atmosphere is benefi- 
cial and particularly essential to their pro- 
lific fowering. ‘The smoke in a city al- 
ways retards the growth of roses, causing 
them frequently to need the most assidu- 
ous care, while by contrast the rose bushes 
planted in the country gardens often have 
perfect masses of blossoms, showing al- 
most an independence of attention. But 
if you wish encouragement from your rose 
bushes, be careful to entrust the planting 
of them to an honest as well as experi- 
enced hand, for perhaps, more than any 
other plant, there is positive need for a 
rose bush to get a right s/ar#. The soil 
should be dug to the depth of a foot ard 
a half, anda layer of bits of brick or 
small stones, overtopped by sods, with the 
grassy side turned in, should go down 
first, to benefit the drainage. ‘Then be 
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careful the loam has been enriched before 
it is placed on the drainage, so making a 
warm and fitting earth for the tender 
roots of the bush. After it is planted, 
press the dirt tightly about the roots, and 
proceed to water thoroughly. If roses do 
not have deep rich soil, sunshine and air, 
they will probably suffer from disease, as 
well as from a small green insect, which 
feeding on the juice will swarm on the 
leaves and soon entirely destroy them. 
Syringing with tobacco water will aid in 
removing the pest, or fumigating by means 
of placing tobacco leaves on the fire, or 
the tobacco insect powder may be tried. 
By close watching, they may be gotten 
rid of by picking off here and there the 


solitary first comer, but if neglected, the 
rapid increase of the aphis rose will 
make the last mentioned opportunity to 
free the bush from the plague impossible, 

The Tuberose is not in any sense a 
rosé, except in name, and as Shakespeare 
says, ‘* A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’’ we will dismiss them 
with a very few words. They belong to 
the Amaryllis family, are supposed to be 
natives of the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
They have been known for over two hun 
dred years. The root is bulbous, and 
easily cultivated, and blooms but once, 
The young offshoots usually produce flow. 
ers, but you will have to wait two yean 
before they bloom. 


Hly Pansies. 


BY MRS, A. GIDDINGS PARK, 


H, my beautiful, beautiful pansies, 
Dear as the faces of friends ; 
Like them, each wears its expression, 
Which language and influence lends. 
One is grave and thoughtful, 
Another gay and glad, 
Another is sympathetic, 
And another woefully sad! 


One has a look most tender 
In the depths of her dark blue eyes, 
And one has smiles and laughter, 
While another is solemnly wise. 
Oh, my beautiful, beautiful pansies, 
In velvet robes arrayed ! 
One is in royal purple— 
(A high-born little maid)— 


And one hasa dusky mantle, 


And one a crimson-brown 


With a pretty pearl white border, 


While one wears a yellow gown. 


There are fancy violet dresses— 
Tints of the richest blue; 
One is in black and gold, and 


One of an opal hue. 


Oh, my beautiful, beautiful pansies, 
That cheer my lonely hours ; 

My confidantes, companions — 
Most soulful of the flowers! 

They whisper words of comfort, 
Sweet messages of love ; 

Language of angels coining, 
Dropped from the realms above! 


My roses and rich carnations 
Are the pride of my heart and eyes; 
And my soul goes out toward my lilies— 
Fair blossoms of Paradise; 
But of all the queenly beauties 
That Flora earthward sends, 
Most loved are my little pansies— 
Dear as the faces of friends! 
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The Midnight Light. 


BY MRS. DAVID KER. 


gloomy house, and that hideously 
black archway! Oh, dear, how 
sadly deserted the whole place looks!” 

The speaker was a bright young girl, 
who was laboring up a steep and cobbled 
road leading out of Funchal,* by the side 
of her invalid mother, who was being car- 
ried in a prettily curtained hammock, 
borne by two sinewy Portuguese, dressed 
in snow-white cotton coats and trousers. 

‘‘Would the Senhorita like to know a 
little about that haunted guinfa?’’ (villa) 
said one of the men. 

“Yes, indeed, Gonsalvez; an interest- 
ing story would make me forget how these 
horrid cobble-stones are hurting my feet.”’ 

‘¢ The Senhorita must please remember 
that without these cobbled roads, made by 
us Portuguese, the floods would make the 
streets like the beds of mountain torrents, 
and—”’ 

‘All right, Gonsalvez, but please let’s 
have the story first, and I will listen to 
the lecture afterwards.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Senhorita, in my father’s time, 
you must know, they said that there used 
to be seen on dark nights, just about mid- 
night, a faint light glimmering in that 
grim old archway, of which you spoke 
just now, and people who had to pass 
near the place declared they heard sup- 
pressed sobs and low moanings. Now 
this was strange, because the occupants 
of this quinta were a gouty, cross old 
gentleman and his elderly maiden daugh- 
ter. They were most quiet, ordinary- 
looking people, and their life was as quiet 
as themselves. All the servants, too, were 
most respectable and steady-going folks, 
and had been many years in the house.’’ 

‘¢ How very odd,”’ exclaimed the young 
lady; ‘‘was the mystery ever explained ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Senhorita, I know all about it, 
because, you see, my uncle was butler 

there. This family had first settled in 
Madeira thirty or forty years before that 
time, and this gray-haired, wrinkled 
daughter was then as fresh and beauti- 
ful as the Senhorita herself. They came 
from Portugal for her mother’s health, but 
she, poor lady, soon died. The daughter 
was then engaged to be married, so I’ve 
heard, to a charming young fidalgo (gen- 
tleman). He was to come to Madeira a 


(6 J UST look, mother, at that dark, 





* The capital of Madeira. 


month after they did, and then the wed- 
ding was to be. The bride-elect and the 
whole household were busy with the em- 
broidery and other fine things, and the 
day the boat was to arrive all the dresses, 
etc., were finished and put into one room. 

‘‘ Well, the boat never appeared, and 
day after day passed, and week after week, 
and nothing was heard of it, nor has it 
ever been heard of to this day. But 
nothing could make the poor lady give 
up hope. She bore her grief very quietly, 
but she was always gazing wistfully out of 
the windows which looked on the sea. 
They say that in after years she partly 
lost her wits, for although she was most 
attentive to her fidgetty, irritable old 
father, who was always wanting his gouty 
leg raised, or his spectacles found, yet, 
when he was asleep, she would sit still 
on a chair, with her hands before her, 
doing nothing for hours together. 

‘¢Should a stray visitor call, which was 
arare event, she would listen to all that 
was said, answering ‘ Yes, dear,’ and ‘No, 
dear,’ but never going beyond that. No- 
body in Madeira knew her history, and 
she was thought by every one to be a kind, 
commonplace old maid. 

‘Tt was about this time that this house 
began to be set down as haunted, and my 
uncle, the butler, often noticed in the 
morning, when he unlocked the door, 
that the bolts were not as he had left 
them the night before. So one night he 
hid himself in the hall, and watched till 
midnight. Just about twelve the poor 
mad lady came softly down from her 
room, all in white, quietly slid back the 
bolts, and went out into the darkness. 
My uncle followed her, and saw her stand- 
ing in the black mouth of the archway, 
holding up a lantern, with the hope, he 
supposed, of giving light to her lover’s 
ship, which had been given up as lost so 
many years ago. She stood there in the 
cold wind so patiently, holding the light, 
for more than an hour, and then, after 
blowing out the flame, sank down on the 
ground and moaned softly to herself, and 
then went back as silently. 

‘‘At last they found her one day sitting 
up-right, stiff and dead, at the window of 
the room in which she had always kept 
her wedding dresses locked up. They 
locked it again after her death, and it 
has never been opened since that day.”’ 
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Dora’s Carpets. 


ORA was going to be mar- 
ried, and she was going to 
do pretty well, too, for 
Dora. So said all her re- 
lations, rich in peace and 
prosperity, and Dora 
agreed with them. For 
she was a poor young 
teacher, who had worked 
hard in various country 
schools, having never had 
the luck to obtain a school 
in town, where, if the work were no easier, 
she would have had better pay. She was 
the oldest of a large family. Her father 
and mother were plain people, who had 
never cared to do more than enjoy life as 
they could, but Dora had the combined 
energy of her father’s half-sisters—her 
Aunt Matilda, Aunt May, and Aunt Felicia 
—and never was a prettier little best foot 
put foremost than hers. 

She had been engaged to Jack Fassett 
for three years. It was now the first of 
March, and they were to be married the 
last of June. Jack was a market gardener, 
and never made less than six hundred dol- 
lars a year, on his little place on the edge 
of town. A thrifty, saving young fellow he 
was, who had laid by enough, together 
with a small and unexpected, but oppor- 
tune legacy, to build a tiny house; and 
Dora had hoarded up enough of her scant 
earnings to partly furnish it. The carpets 
Jack took upon himself, and also a resplen- 
dent upholstered set for the room that 
would be parlor and sitting-room. A 
parlor, two bedrooms, and a kitchen—a 
mere speck of a house! ‘ 

‘¢ Jack, dear, don’t you think you could 
add a dining-room and a store-room ?”’ 

‘<]’d like to,sweetheart, but when aman’s 
money’s gone, he has to stop, you know.”’ 

‘¢ There’s the money for the upholstered 
set, Jack.” 

‘¢ Yes, but,’’ interrupted Jack, ‘‘all your 
relations have upholstered sets, and Idon’t 
want you to be so far behind ’em.” 

‘¢ Yes, Jack, and all my relations have 
dining-rooms, too.”’ 

‘¢Oh, bother !”’ responded Jack, ‘‘ Iknow 
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they have, and I wish I could give you 
one, but I can’t.’”’ 

‘I'd rather have the dining-room than 
the upholstered set, and so would you 
after you’ve tried it. And, Jack, if you will 
I'll provide the carpets.” 

In the end Jack said he would, as Dora 
had well known beforehand, for when had 
Jack ever refused her anything. 

‘¢ Aunt Matilda,” said Dora one morn- 
ing, walking into that lady’s sitting-room, 
‘*if you please, I should like all the old 
and worn garments you can spare me.” 

‘¢ Why, what for, child?” 

‘« Carpet rags,”’ replied Dora, smiling. 

‘‘ Dora Dirane, are you going to make 
one of those rag abominations?” 

‘* Yes, aunt, I want to make enough to 
cover several rooms.”’ 

‘Don’t do it, Dora. I have some old 
ingrain I'll give you, and the oldest in- 
grain is preferable to a new rag carpet.” 

‘Thank you, Aunt Matilda. I'll take 
every scrap of old ingrain you care to give 
me, and be glad to get it.” 

‘«Tt pleases me to see you so sensible,” 
She was fond of the bright girl, as were her 
sisters, but Dora was only the daughter 
of her half-brother, and she concluded 
with, ‘‘I’ll have it sent down to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Don’t forget the old garments for car- 
pet rags, aunty, please.” 

‘¢ Do you want them, too?” 

‘¢ Yes, all you can possibly spare.” 

‘* A call at Aunt Mary’s, produced sim- 
ilar results. 

From Aunt Mary’s it was but a step to 
Aunt Felicia’s, and from Aunt Felicia’s, 
with light, springing step, Dora went home. 

The next morning Jack hitched up his 
market wagon, and took her to Dayton, 
where they both had relatives, and in the 
evening they returned with the wagon full. 

‘‘T’ve to furnish one hundred and 
twenty yards of floor covering,’’ said Dora. 

‘*Dora’s room’s a sight,’’ said her 
mother. ‘I declare it does beat all, 
where so many rags come from.”’ 

Almost three months of steady work 
went by, Jack helping with his shears. 

And meanwhile the house grew. 
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‘It’s a pretry little place,’’ said Aunt 
Matilda, ‘‘ and very convenient, but how 
qill it iook, covered from one end to the 
other, with rag carpet ?’’ 

‘¢When she opens her sliding doors, 
and we get a view of one hundred and 
twenty yards of rag carpet, the effect will 
be elegant,’’ observed Aunt Mary. 

‘What did she want with all our old 
ingrain carpets, if she’s not going to use 
them?”’ queried Aunt Felicia. 

The carpet had been to the weaver’s 
and had come back again—two hundred 
and twenty yards of it. And something 
very much nicer had also returned. 

The wedding was to take place in a 
week, when Uncle Hiram Bullduff came to 
yisit his sister. An old bachelor, but 
keenly interested in homes and home 
making, he had heard all about Dora’s 
carpet-craze within twenty-four hours after 
his arrival. 

Now, Uncle Hiram was rich in the eyes 
of the people of Dilville, being worth a 
good thirty thousand dollars. He knew 
Dora, and he knew that she liked pretty 
things, therefore she could not be passion- 
ately attached to a rag carpet. Uncle 
Hiram accordingly went down to the pretty 
cottage to investigate for himself. 

‘“‘Two hundred and twenty yards of 
tag carpet!’’ said he to himself, as he 
looked in upon the new ingrain covering 
the floors of two rooms between which 
were sliding doors. And he knew as well 
what Dora had done as if she had told him. 

At that moment, Dora and Jack rose 
from the corner where they had success- 
fully driven the last tack, and seeing Uncle 
Hiram, came forward to welcome him. 

‘*Pretty busy, are you youngsters?”’ 
said Uncle Hiram. 

‘“*Yes,’’ laughed Dora, ‘‘ Jack stretches 
and I nail. Isn’t it down neatly?’’ And 
she surveyed the rooms with pleasure. 

‘*Very,’’ replied Uncle Hiram. 

‘¢ This is the parlor and sitting-room, 
and that is the spare bedroom,’’ ex- 
plained Jack. 

‘* Bedroom to the south with plenty of 
air and sunshine. That's as it should be.”’ 

‘« We were just going to begin on the 
dining room,”’ sliding back another pair 
of doors. 

‘That's right. I’ll watch you awhile,” 
said Uncle Hiram. 


\ 


There was a border of stained floor to 
this room, and Jack unfolding a large rug 
began to hook it down. 

‘‘That’s quite a pretty effect,’’ ob- 
served Uncle Hiram, ‘‘ but I don’t think 
I ever saw anything just like it before.” 

‘¢Tt’s a piece of Dora’s witchery,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘ Behold in said rug the remnant 
of innumerable old ingrains cut into | 
strips lengthwise and re-woven.”’ 

‘How much did it cost ?”’ demanded 
Uncle Hiram. 

‘¢ Just four dollars,”’ replied Dora. 

And then Jack proudly told Uncle 
Hiram, how Dora had made two hundred 
and twenty yards of rag carpet, and traded 
it at the furniture store for sixty yards of 
good ingrain and thirty yards of matting. 

‘‘Now what do you think of that?” 
he asked, with a tender glance at Dora. 

‘*Well done!’ responded Uncle Hiram 
cordially. ‘‘ What furniture have you 
bought?” 

‘None, yet. We thought we would 
get the floors covered to-day, and buy the 
furniture to-morrow.”’ 

Uncle Hiram suddenly seemed to lose 
all interest and presently departed. 

‘‘T’m glad he didn’t ask us what we 
intended to buy,”’ remarked Dora. ‘‘We 
shall be badly pinched, I am afraid, and I 
don’t like to seem to ask for anything.” 

‘« But carpet-rags,’’ added Jack. 

‘¢ But carpet-rags,’’ laughed Dora. 

Meanwhile Uncle Hiram was briskly 
taking his way to the furniture store, 
whence he shortly returned to the cottage. 

‘¢What, not gone yet?” he asked in 
pretended surprise. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll have 
time to arrange some furniture this after- 
noon.’’ And stepping to the door two 
strong draymen brought into the dining- 
room asquare dining-table, adozen dining- 
chairs, and a sideboard, all of antique 
oak. 

‘¢There!’’ said Uncle Hiram, when 
the men had gone. ‘‘ When I see any- 
body trying to help himself, I’m going to 
help him. You needn’t either of you 
say a word.”’ And without waiting for 
thanks he was off. 

‘Where have you been Hiram?”’ in- 
quired Aunt Matilda, as he took his seat 
at the tea-table. 

‘«Been down to see Dora’s carpets,” 
answered Uncle Hiram. j 
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quacks in other professions beside the medi- 
cal, and that if the doctor had only taken the 
trouble to go to scme true medium ard not 
a mere pretender and cheat, he would not 
have rendered himself liable to be imposed 
upon. 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ laughed the doctor. 
‘¢ Next time I shall be wiser.’’ 

‘¢Apropos of shams,’’ remarked the 
lawyer, ‘‘ I will relate an amusing incident. 
A friend of mine who has read a good 
deal upon the subject of mind cure—just 
for amusement, he said, as he had no faith 
in it—decided to give it a trial. He was 
quite a wag and very fond of a joke, I 
must remark, and being troubled with a 
bad toothache, he called upon one of these 
doctors—but I will give the story in his 
own words: 

‘¢¢Tentered the room,’ he said ; ‘and 
asked the person who approached me if 
he was the celebrated doctor Cur’emall.’ 

‘¢ «That is.:my rame, sir,’ he replied. 

‘©*Can you cure everything here?’ I 
asked him ! 

‘*¢We can, sir,’ he responded. ‘It is 
the proud boast, sir, of those who adopt 
our method of treatment, that we can 
cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, or, 
more correctly speaking, what it imagines 
to be ills.’ 

‘¢«Then I wish you’d cure this infernal 
toothache for me,’ I said. 

‘¢¢Oh! no, my dear sir, observed the 
doctor pleasantly, you haven’t got the 
toothache ; you only imagine that you 
have. In fact, there is no such thing as 
toothache. You must be aware, sir, that 
the latest scientific results of therapeutic 
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investigation have fully demonstrated the 
fact that all physical substances are merely 
dead, inanimate matter, and can be 
susceptible of no feeling whatever. Tooth 
is matter and cannot therefore be the seat 
of sensation. All so-called physical pain 
is the merést illusion of a distempered 
cerebral organization ; the veriest figment 
of the imagination. Our treatment in all 
such cases is exceedingly simple, but 
thoroughly efficacious. Now only delien 
that you havn’t got the toothache, and 
you will find that the pain—a mere trick 
of the fancy—will cease immediately.’ 

‘¢¢QOh! is that all—then you give no 
medicine,’ I said. 

‘¢«That would be quite unnecessary, 
sir,’ replied the doctor. 

‘¢¢ Ah! yes—thank you,’ I said, as 1 
moved towards the door. | 

‘¢¢Pardon me, sir,’ said the doctor. 
‘But—you have forgotten something. 
My fee is five dollars.’ 

‘¢<¢Qh! haven’t I paid you?’ I said. 

‘©*No sir,’ the doctor responded, 
pleasantly. ‘A mere oversight, of 
course.’ 

‘¢¢QOh! no, doctor,’ I said, politely, 
‘pardon me, but you are mistaken, 
You only imagine that I havn’t paid you. 
In fact there is no such thing as money. 
That which misguided and deluded in- 
dividuals believe to be such, is a mere 
phantom of the mind. Now only Jdelieve 
that I have paid you, and you will find that 
you have five dollars more—or more cor- 
rectly speaking, what you imagine to be 
dollars—in your purse than you had before 
I entered the room. Good day, sir,’ and 
before the doctor could recover from the 


_ effects produced by this novel application 


of his own theory, his patient quickly re- 
tired from the apartment.” 

A general laugh followed, one remark- 
ing that it was a capital idea to make the 
doctor take his own medicine, and that if 
all the professors of that peculiar school 
of treatment were served the same way, 
their theory and practice would soon fall 
into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude.”’ 

Supper being now over, the doctor and 
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BEHIND THE 


Mr. Percival produced their respective 

s. Euphemia decided that the 
doctor should read his first; that no 
comment should be allowed during its 
delivery, but that after they had both been 


. read, the company might indulge in what- 


ever critical remarks they might think 
proper. Thereupon the doctor, unrolling 
his manuscript, cleared his throat and 
after premising that he had adopted a 
short, light and tripping metre as best 
suited to the subject, began as follows: 


Oh! tea, tea, tea! 

Of Hyson rare or choice Bohea, 
Grateful to me as the fragrant blooms 
Of the rose’s leaf, are thy soft perfumes. 


Oh! tea, tea, tea! 

Black or Green, the same to me 

In the delicate scent that steameth up 

From the bubbling urn or the smoking cup. 


That old tin pot has a charm for me 

Though battered and derted the metal be; 

And even those old cracked cups impart 

A pleasure that thrills and warms the heart. 
Their very sight infuses a glow 

Through the inward man from head to toe ; 

A feeling that cannot be expressed 

By those who know not, but only guessed. 

Then how much greater the pleasure must seem, 
When, coated throughout with its garb of cream, 
The odorous tea with its scent intense, 

All gratefully greets the olfactory sense. 


Here several of the company laughed, 
and one of them remarked, despite Eu- 
phemia’s injunction, that he hoped the 
doctor would pardon him, but he must 
say that like the poem of Hudibras, al- 
though it possessed great and undoubted 
merit, his poem was, he thought, some- 
what in the doggerel style. 

The doctor laughed good naturedly, 
while Euphemia remarked somewhat 
severely, that she would allow no inter- 
ruptions ; but in justice to the doctor she 
must say, that he did not cdaim to bea 
ory as one other of the company present 

id. 

‘¢«T have only one more stanza to inflict 
upon you,’’ the doctor laughed, ‘‘ but of 
course I never thought of entering seri- 
ously into competition with Mr. Percival.’’ 
Oh! tea, tea, tea! 

My pean of praise shall be to thee, 
Strong and fragrant and sweet and hot, 
And all freshly served from the steaming pot. 


In spite of Euphemia’s frowns, con- 
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siderable laughter followed upon the con- 
clusion of the doctor’s poem. One of 
the company significantly remarked below 
his breath, that the word thrills in the 
third stanza should have been chills, to 
more truthfully express the idea, and Mrs. 
Hasham herself, judging from her expres- 
sion, seemed to be somewhat in doubt as 
to whether the doctor had spoken only in 
a general sense, or had intended a more 
particular application, in his use of the 
words old tin pot and cracked cups. But 
the interest of the company now centered 
upon Mr. Percival, who had produced 
his manuscript, and claiming the indul- 
gence of his auditory for any shortcom- 
ings and faults his poem might possess, 
read as follows: 


Let others praise, in glowing verse, 

The sparkling fruitage of the vine; 
Their lays to Bacchus old rehearse, 

And round his brows their bays entwine, 


Let Jove’s ambrosial nectar fire 
With inspiration other bards, 
While to ove cup my humbler lyre 

Its juster meed of praise awards, 


That cup which holds no rosy wine 
Of Germany, or sunny France; 

Wherein no foamy sparkles shine, 
No bubbles o’er its surface dance. 


No fabled drink of mythic gods; 

No compounds vile of modern times, 
Wherein the “ lurking devil’ broods, 

Shall guide my pen, or point my rhymes. 


Imperial coffee! thou alone 

Art master of my heart and song ; 
Thy far superior charms I own; 

To thee my services belong. 
Then ’tis to thee alone I sing,— 

To thee alone attune my lyre ; 
Accept, I pray, the offering 

Of praise thy fragrant charms inspire. 


‘¢Humph!”’ ejaculated the doctor as 
the poet finished, ‘‘very pretty, and 
very graceful irdeed.”’ 

‘«Exceedingly clever,’’ observed Mr. 
Lex. 

‘‘Its sentiments are above reproach,” 
remarked Euphemia, ‘‘to say the least. 
Indeed, I do not know but what Mr. Per- 
cival ought to have it printed and circu- 
lated as a temperance tract. To be sure 
some persons might suspect his sincerity, 
particularly as he has himself told us that 
it is a mistake to believe that poets must 
feel as they write. Still, if applied to 
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such a purpose, I have no doubt it would 
prove an immense success.”’ 

‘«The company all laughed at Eu- 
phemia’s rather humorous suggestion, 
including the poet himself, who remarked 
that he hoped no one would accuse him 
of insincerity, as he should be only too 
happy to promote, in his humble way and 
by whatever means in his power, so com- 
mendable a cause as temperance. 

‘Of course,” said Euphemia slyly, 
“no one would do Mr. Percival so great 
an injustice. And for any one who in- 
dulges habitually in four or five cups of 
coffee at a single meal to—to—‘ attune 
his lyre’ in praise of temperance, might 
render him open to the charge of insin- 
cerity. Indeed, some might go even so 
far as to insinuate that the aforesaid musi- 
cal instrument ought to be spelt another 
way.” 

Hereupon the company again laughed, 
but Euphemia, requesting that the manu- 
scripts should be given to her, observed 
that she would, upon so important an 
eccasion, permit no unseemly levity, and 
that all comments and criticisms must be 
suspended until a decision had been ren- 
dered and the prizes awarded, which 
should be upon the following evening, to 
which time the matter should stand ad- 
journed. 


Il. 


Alas, for the mutability of all human 
affairs | from which not even the sojourners 
within the walls of a boarding-house are 
exempt. A sad change has befallen our 
little community; and probably never 
before has soinnocent a cause been produc- 
tive of such unfortunate results; which was 
nothing more orless than a friendly contest 
between two boarders for literary honors. 

Mrs. Hasham, it seemed, had taken in 
high dudgeon—as being nothing less than 
a personal affront—the doctor’s use of the 
words old tin pot and cracked cups ; and 
had conducted herself towards the offender 
with so chilling an air of reserve and 
unsociability, that the doctor, rather than 
put up with such unjust and inhospitable 
treatment upon the part of his landlady, 
withdrew from our little circle. 

Mr. Lex, as being his particular friend, 
and from a feeling of sympathy for him, 
and naturally sharing, to some extent, his 


resentment at Mrs. Hasham’s behavior, 
also departed, to seek with the doctor 
more congenial quarters. 

Contrary to the expectation of the 
boarders, Euphemia had awarded the 
prize (a handsome copy of Dr. Holmes’ 


The Poet at the Breakfast Table, the joint 


contribution of the boarders) to the 
doctor; nor were they very greatly sur- 
prised to learn, a few weeks after, that she 
and the doctor were engaged. And as 
the wedding took place six months after 
the doctor’s withdrawal, Mrs. Hasham 
thus lost another of her boarders. 

Mr. Percival was present upon the in- 
teresting occasion—indeed, as a particular 
friend of her husband, Euphemia could 
not well have refused him the compliment 
of an invitation, and her reception of him 
was graciousness itself. ‘The poet—per- 
haps feeling that he might now do so safely 
—quite overpowered her with compli- 
ments ; regretted the loss of her agreeable 
society from Mrs. Hasham’s hospitable 
board, and was profuse in his praise of the 
fine discrimination and literary acumen 
she had displayed in her decision between 
the doctor and himself. 

Euphemia blushed becomingly, thanked, 
and begged to assure him that she had 
really always entertained the highest 
opinion of his literary abilities, but 
knowing that friendly and judicious 
criticism was often of far greater benefit 
to a young poet, especially one of un- 
doubted talent, like himself, than indis- 
criminate, and too often insincere praise, 
she had perhaps been unjustly severe at 
times, but, always, she begged to assure 
him, for his own good. And that he was 
destined to achieve a lofty and enviable 
position in the profession he had chosen, 
she had not the slightest doubt. Where- 
upon the poet bowed profoundly, and 
asserting the claim of old acquaintance- 
ship, gracefully saluted the fair Euphemia 
upon the cheek, and then turning to the 
doctor, shook him cordially by the hand 
and warmly congratulated him upon so 
happy and fortunate a choice. And the 
writer considers himself equally fortunate 
and happy in being able to record the 
fact that, whatever little differences and 
unpleasantnesses might have formerly ex- 
isted between them, the poet and Euphe- 
mia are now the very best of friends. 
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“@are of the Toilet.” 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


Ill. 


' PHYSICAL CULTURE. 






T has been said byan 
old writer that 
‘‘Five out of 

m2" ten can improve 
themselves, the 
other half can 
grow hand- 
some.”’ 

That much 
can be done to 
improve the 
physical condi- 
tion of women, none will deny. 

In the case of personal disfigurement, 
eren, if one is disposed to make the most 
of herself, by constant study and applica- 
tion, great results are sure to follow. 

In my childhood, I often visited a dear 
lady, an invalid from girlhood. She was 
a dwarf and otherwise disfigured, and 
unable to walk, but she was always bright 
and witty in her conversation; she was 
well read in literature and in current 
events, and whether she gathered about 
her a group of small children, to whom 
she told fairy stories by the hour, or a 
circle of older and wiser people, one and 
all were charmed by her brilliant conver- 
sation, and forgot, for the time, her de- 
formity and misfortune. 

She often was heard to say: 

‘*With my poor body I can do noth- 
ing, but thank God He has given me a 
mind. I will makemuch of that.” 

A broad and cultivated mind, asympa- 
thetic and melodious voice, will always 
find companionship and admiration, al- 
though possessed by a very plain woman. 

‘‘If an ugly woman of wit and worth 
cannot be loved till she is Anowa, a beau- 
tiful foo/ will cease to please when she is 
found out.”’ 

Our physiology tells us that ‘‘a truly 
fine figire should be a straight line from 
the roots of the hair to the base of the 
shoulder blade.” 

Few women attain to a perfect form, 


but by special culture and attention in 
most cases the form can be much improved. 

Brillat Savarin, writing in a satirical 
way, Says: 

‘It is the life study of every pretty 
woman to become a “i///e stouter or a Uit- 
#e thinner,”’ 

Of course we don’t believe that, but 
the happy medium between corpulence 
and thinness zs hard to attain. 

A thin person, and one who lacks phys- 
ical development, can most certainly im- 
prove her condition by ordinary care and 
attention. 

By a little watching, one can find out 
what articles of food are in her case 
most fattening. Many have found, that 
by eating five ounces of sugar daily, they 
have gained many pounds in weight. 

Milk, in most cases, is superior toevery- 
thing. Three or four pints taken daily 
will certainly show an increase in the 
weight of a person. 

Starchy foods are very good, and highly 
recommended. 

Buckwheat, Indian-meal, wheat-cakes, 
with plenty of butter and syrup, honey or 
sugar, fresh bread and butter, sweetened 
chocolate with plenty of cream and sugar. 

Vegetables of which the edible portions 
grow above the ground reduce fat, those 
which grow beneath the soil increase fat. 

In most cases this is true. 

Pickles, vinegars, highly spiced food 
must be avoided by thin persons. 

Of course, no good will result from 
stuffing oneself with any of the foods 
recommended. 

It is not the quantity of food but the 
kind, and what a person can digest, that 
much should be taken and no more. 

After a careful diet, comes close atten- 
tion to a few simple homely gymnastics. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, some years 
since, in referring to the useless and lazy 
life led by some of our American girls, 
said: 

‘¢Our land is full of institutions, to 
which women are sent, at great expense, 
to have hired operators stretch and exer- 
cise their ina ->tive muscles. 
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‘¢ They lie for hours to have their feet 
twigged, their arms flexed, and all the 
muscles of the body worked, because they 
are so placid and torpid that the powers of 
life do not go. 

‘* Would it not be quite as cheerful and 
less expensive, if the young girls, from 
early life, developed the muscles in sweep- 
ing and dusting, in starching and ironing, 
and all the multiplied domestic processes 
which our grandmothers knew? 

** Does it not seem poor economy to 
pay servants for letting our muscles grow 
feeble, and then to pay operators to exer- 
cise them for us? 

‘*T will venture to say that your grand- 
mothers, in a week, went over every 
movement that any gymnast has invented, 
and went over them to some productive 
purpose, too.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s remarks are in many cases 
only too true. Shamefully true. There 
is a class—a brainless set—who consider 
any effort of the body menial and beneath 
—_- = 

To such, no word of reason will appeal, 
and they must follow out their own foolish 
ideas to the end. They do not need our 
sympathy, but merit our contempt. 

The well meaning women of to-day 
have innumerable labor-saving machines, 
and so have not the constant call to physi- 
cal exertion which our grandmothers had ; 
but this generation of women, have more 
mental and nervous troubles which were 
entirely unknown to our great-great-grand- 
mothers. 

Whether they led a happier or more 
contented life, we have not time to dis- 
cuss, the fact is this, we have not their 
strength and beauty by birth, we must so 
educate ourselves to possess it, if possible. 

The culture of beauty is a legitimate art, 

It is not wicked to take pains with one- 
self, so long as it is not the main object 
of our existence. 

In beauty there is universal pleasure. 

Many who have tried the daily exercise 
and bath—also a sensible diet, still find 
themselves deficient in physical develop- 
ment. 

In all of our large cities—and in most 
of the smaller ones—are gymnasiums, 
under the care of professional teachers. 


Too many of us have not time or mon 
to spend in such training-schools, but mu 
can be done at home, and with little or 
no apparatus. 

To stand straight is the first requisite of 
beauty. “ 

Stooping shoulders are made straight 
and are strengthened by a simple daily 
practice, namely: 

Stand with your heels touching the sur. 
base, your shoulder-blades flat against the 
wall and take long breathings, carefully 
inhaling and as slowly exhaling the air, 
It will strergthen the lungs, develop the 
bust, and give an erect carriage. A daily 
exercise of thirty minutes, five minutes at 
a time, if faithfully pursued, will show an 
improvement in a month’s time. 

Isay ‘‘if faithfully pursued,”’ for too 
often a person starts out with great zeal 
but soon loses enthusiasm, and, of course, 
no benefit can arrive from a few weeks of 
practice. 

Let American mothers follow the ex- 
ample of ancient Greece, and while they 
exhort their daughters to be virtuous, 
‘*urge them to hold themselves upright, 
ard put bak their shoulders.” 

In standing, be ever conscious that the 
weight of the body is borne by the balls 
of the wo feet, and that the heels just 
touch the ground. You thus attain an 
attitude of alertness, from which grace is 
an inevitable consequence. 

Study a graceful gait in walking. It is 
not elegant to carry one’s arms, with 
hands folded in front; let them hang 
naturally by the side. 

In walking, bend not only the knees, 
but let the upper joints bend slightly; it 
gives a more gliding and graceful move- 
ment. , 

With those who paint or write steadily, 
the right shoulder sometimes becomes 
higher than the left. These should prac- 
tice daily sitting with the left shoulder 
elevated, or take a regular course of 
calisthenics, if possible. 

In waiking, in riding, in sleeping or 
waking, in sitting or standing, follow the 
laws of nature, for with all health is our 
greatest blessing; and health is‘ not lost 
by accident, ncr can it be bought at the 
drug-store. 
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Pelen’s Matchless Walor. 


A TALE OF YESTERDAY. 


oe. “> , 

mery m BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 

> sie re 3 jE all agreed after- the cliffs a sloping woodland reached to 

# wtS// ward that it really the river's edge,and many times we stood 
y/y7 began with our ir- on the edge of the cliff and watched the 


reverence during 

evening prayers that 

night, and Helen always 

said—but this is com- 

‘ mencing at the wrong end of 

\ the matter, so let us go back 

to a better starting point, for, 

as Aunt Ellis used to say, when 

we began to learn to hem and our thread 
knotted: ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” 

All the incidents in this story are true, 
but they occurred many years ago. 

In those days railroads were so few one 
rode for miles in a stage coach to make 
connection with them, and the cars looked 
like quaint carriages strung together. 

Sewing machines woud have created as 
much wonder as a flying-machine. ‘‘Lu- 
cifer matches,’”’ as they were called at 
a later date, were as little known as self- 
cocking revolvers. The hens hatched 
their chickens after the good old fashion, 
nor dreamed of the possibility of an incu- 
bator usurping their motherly prerogative. 
Even the dear old sun-dial in Aunt Ellis’ 
yard had scarcely learned to blush at the 
brisk oscillations of the kitchen clock. 

Aunt Ellis lived on a large farm, six 
miles from Manchester, Ohio. The farm 
was situated on a plateau, formed by huge 
cliffs, rearing their rocky barrier a mile 
back from the Ohio river. At the foot of 


foxes running in the edge of the wood. 
Yet this did not deter us, in the broad 
light of day, from rambling through the 
under-brush seeking blackberries and sas- 
safras bark, on our way to the river. 

Aunt Ellis’ nieces and nephews lived in 
Cincinnati, and our delight was unbounded 
when we were sent to spend the summer 
on the farm, immediately upon our release 
from school. 

In journeying thither we were not 
whisked over the road behind a scream- 
ing engine, leaving cinders and smoke in 
our wake. The boat left Cincinnati at 
noon one day, to arrive at Manchester 
early the following morning. In fact, 
the river was sometimes so low that we 
moved with great stateliness, even pausing 
on a sand-bar occasionally, with ample 
time to enjoy the surrounding scenery. 
Arriving at Manchester, we rode horse- 
back six miles to the farm, while the large 
wagon was sent by a circuitous route 
around the cliffs, to haul our trunks up 
from the boat. :; 

Once at Aunt Ellis’, we abandoned our 
selves to unbounded freedom. 

Aunt Ellis was a widow, with four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters. John, 
dear, sober, kind, lovable John, was just 
nineteen, a studious fellow, his mother’s 
darling, and one whom we respected, as 
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A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating tw 
| Dress and Social Events. 





OW that the season has 
fairly set in, we see 
each day some lovely 
new toilettes in the 
softest of colors, and 
: also in white and 
cream, especially in 
India cashmeres, 
with a fluffy surface. 
The more fluffy the 
surface is, indeed the 
more admired is the 
material. Some are 
even so coarse-looking, that the name of “scour- 
ing cloth” has been attached to them. These 
rough materials, however, do not exclude goods 
of finer texture. 

Skirts of gowns grow longer and longer, form- 
ing almost a train on the ground, even for walking. 
All the fullness is still kept well at the back, being 
plaited into the smallest space possible, and then 
falling fan-wise down to the ground, whilst the 
figure remains encased as if in a sheath. We are 
becoming somewhat tired of this style, which has 
now lasted not a little while, and certainly has 
nothing to recommend it for street wear; but 
nothing else has, as yet, taken its place, so we 
seem doomed to have it some time longer. 

We must say this in favor of our present fashions, 
that they help to restore old customs into new 
ones with very little trouble, by converting two 
gowns into one, The best part of one faded gown 
may make the front foureau of the new skirt, and 
the best part of another frock the back plaits. 
The sleeves will then be made to match the back 
of the skirt, and the remainder of the bodice will 
match the front of the skirt. 


PNA A AAP BAAR Bett Bet ne Sorte 


You trim the gown, of course, as if it were of 
perfectly new materials. 

But it is really very difficult to describe all that 
is worn, and even all that is seen. Cloth dresses 
are surrounded with silver embroidery, and have 
the sleeves entirely of embroidery, Peau-de-soie 
costumes, made very tight in the skirt, have large 
full sleeves, and the bodice is trimmed witha 
gauze jabot, or Lamballe fichu, caught at the 
waist in a rich gold belt. 

Many white cloth costumes are trimmed with 
rich embroideries round the edge, with jacket to 
match, and under-plastron, entirely of the em- 
broidery, be it colored, or of plain gold, silver or 
steel. 

A most wonderful toilette, for visiting or even- 
ing, is a poult-de-soie, literally covered with jet 
scales, the skirt being made as tight as possible, 
in order to show off the scales to better advantage, 
the bodice forming a cuirass of the same scales; 
the sleeves also were of jet scales. The back of 
the skirt alone was plain. 

If this gown is used for visiting, a black straw 
hat is worn with it, with a large jet butterfly in 
front for the only ornament. 

Another wonderful costume, for visiting or for 
a wedding, is of silver grey cloth, trimmed with 
pluie of turquoises; and the belt, high collar, 
and sleeve cuffs were also of the same turquoises; 


“the hat of grey straw, lined with blue, and 


trimmed with blue feathers, with turquoise 
aigrette in front. 

.This is called elegant simplicity! An elegant 
simple ball-dress is also one in plain white satin, 
covered by a flute of diamonds—a diamond 
cuirass—and skirt, neck of bodice, and sleeves. 
edged round with white rose. 
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the hero of many a thrilling tale recount- 
ed in the twilight. The elder cousins, 
delighted in teasing John about his ab- 
sent-minded ways, and slow habits. 

Then there was Will, Bertha and Kate 
Ellis, the latter a madcap, who kept the 
rest of us in constant hot water, by her 
practical jokes. 

To this goodly family of her own, Aunt 
Ellis added every summer Jim Sage and 
his sister, Betty, Dick, Tom, Margaret and 
Helen Keith, and as many others of the 
large family connection as found it in 
them to accept her invitation. 

Ah! those were glorious days. How 
we used to go into the peach orchard, 
with our cup of cream begged from old 
Marinda, Aunt Ellis’ only maid-servant, 
and cut the great luscious fruit into the 
cream, and regale ourselves. How de- 
licious the melons were, when we broke 
them open in the patch, and ate out the 
heart, like young cannibals; and what 
larks we had riding the horses, and even 
the cows, and once Helen Keith, in a 
mad moment of daring, rode the old sow 
around the farm yard, until that worthy 
mother of ten little pigs, plunged head 
long into the pond, and Helen emerged 
dripping and penitent, to beg Aunt Ellis 
not to send her home. 

To be sent home was the direst misfor- 
tune that could befall us,and weshook with 
apprehension, when, after some preposter- 
ous piece of mischief, aunt would say in 
her mild reproving tones: ‘‘ Children, 
if you behave in this way, I shall certainly 
have to send you home.”’ 

Aunt Ellis’ house was originaily a block- 
house, or fort, and had been called the 
Buckeye Station. Although it had been 
enlarged, as Aunt Ellis’ family increased, 
the old house of logs remained as the 
back building, forming the kitchen and 
back shed. 

In this kitchen was the huge fire-place, 
where a back-log, lasting for weeks at a 
time, was carefully covered every night 
with the ashes, that the fire might be re- 
kindled from the embers. For we had no 
matches, and getting a light, in those 
days, meant a slow process, and much 
skilful manipulation of flint and tow. 

Around this fire- place, we often gathered 
if the summer evening grew damp and 
chill, after heavy showers. We would 


roast corn in the ashes, or sing hymns, 
and it was here that John was so often a 
good humored captive, telling the younger 
children his stories, while Helen Keith 
and Kate Ellis would try to coax him 
away. He could seldom resist Helen’s 
begging tones, but often disregarded Kate, 
the practical joker. But then, she was 
his sister, and as Dick Keith once said se- 
dately, after breaking a promise made to 
Helen: ‘‘Sisters do not count ;”’ a sen- 
timent he learned later in life to repeat 
and correct. 

We had been having a glorious time 
that summer. There was no delight we 
had not tasted. We had ridden in from 
the fields on the sweet hay-loads; helped 
gather and eat strawberries; the peaches 
had yielded their mellow richness to the 
palate. 

Several of us had contributed exciting 
episodes, to add to the variety, which is 
said to give spiceto life. Jim Sage had bro- 
ken his arm falling from a fence, where he 
had been riding on an old saddle, placed 
across the top rail. Jim was afraid as 
death of a horse, but he had great confi- 
dence in the steadiness of the fence. At 
least it could not run away with him # but 
it served him a worse turn than old Dob- 
bin. Margaret Keith, at Bertha’s instiga- 
tion, became too closely connected with a 
hornet’s nest, and had remained in bed a 
week, with a head twice its natural size, 
the hornets having offered a stinging 
criticism on her interference in their 
domestic arrangements. 

In fact, the dear delightful summer was 
almost over, when Aunt Ellis called us to 
family prayers that evening. 

Marinda and John were absent from 
the family gathering; but no one noted 
Marinda’s absence, as she had been gone 
since noon, having been called to the 


death-bed of her sister. Aunt Ellis’ eye 


searched the room for John, before she 
opened her Bible, but failing to see him, 
she quietly conducted the simple evening 
reading. 

More than one guilty glance was ex- 
changed, and Jim whispered to Dick and 
Harry Leigh that ‘‘John was mad enough 
to lick the whole crowd of us!” 

Whereat Harry had to duck his head 
to conceal a smile. Harry Leigh was 
from Pittsburgh, the son of a friend of 
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Aunt Ellis. He was a boastful lad, nota to Aunt Alice’s voice, that poor John 
favorite with the girls, but a hero among _was too sore at heart to come to evening 
the boys. prayers. 

But to-night we all knew, as we listened [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A June florning. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS, 


oS Queen June came merrily skipping 

ANS Forth from her palace of gray in the skies, 

ENA N9 Pausing each step that she took, and sipping 
The honey tear-drops from the roses’ eyes. 


Maiden Queen June, she loved the flowers, They gave her reward, this lovely morning, 
For they were her only pride. And oh! In a breath of incense and fragrant dew, 
She cried on them every day in showers— She never repulsed their love with scorning 
She cried and cried, that their roots might Nor frowned on their larks with the bees, they 
grow. knew. 


She was the most indulgent of mothers !— 
For they were the only dolls she had. 
And she only smiled when their butterfly-brothers, 
And themselves, and their cousins, the birds, ‘“‘ were bad.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


And she smiled on her pets, and kissed their faces, 
And she lulled them to sleep witha dreamy tune, 
’Till they drooped and died—yes, died—in their 
places 
Under the fire of the white-hot noon! 


She was in a radiant mood that morning, 
Pleased with herself and with every one; 

A beautiful smile, her lips adorning, 
Dazzled the world with its heartsome sun. 


And when the Queen saw what her love had wrought her, 
What sorrow, catastrophe and pain— 

The terrible lesson that it had taught her— 
She sobbed: “Oh, dear! J forgot to rain.” 


Then she straightway cried, ’till the world, com- _But the dear little buds their tear-wet faces 


plaining, Raised to delight the mourning one ; 
Sighed for the sunny days again :— And the little green-shoots filled empty spaces 
« Will it mever,’’ said it, * be tired of raining! And curled into leaves, ’neath the gentle 
Will it never do aught but rain, rain, rain ?” sun! 


And every one said: “ What beautiful weather 
After the weary, dreary rain!” 

And the Queen’s own heart was light as a feather 
That her roses were fresh and fair again ! 
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OW that the season has 
fairly set in, we see 
each day some lovely 
new toilettes in the 
v softest of colors, and 
e- also in white and 
cream, especially in 
India cashmeres, 
with a fluffy surface. 
The more fluffy the 
surface is, indeed the 
more admired is the 
material. Some are 
even so coarse-looking, that the name of “scour- 
ing cloth” has been attached to them. These 
rough materials, however, do not exclude goods 
of finer texture. 

Skirts of gowns grow longer and longer, form- 
ing almost a train on the ground, even for walking. 
All the fullness is still kept well at the back, being 
plaited into the smallest space possible, and then 
falling fan-wise down to the ground, whilst the 
figure remains encased as if ina sheath. We are 
becoming somewhat tired of this style, which has 
now lasted not a little while, and certainly has 
nothing to recommend it for street wear; but 
nothing else has, as yet, taken its place, so we 
seem doomed to have it some time longer. 

We must say this in favor of our present fashions, 
that they help to restore old customs into new 
ones with very little trouble, by converting two 
gowns into one, The best part of one faded gown 
may make the front foureau of the new skirt, and 
the best part of another frock the back plaits. 
The sleeves will then be made to match the back 
of the skirt, and the remainder of the bodice will 
match the front of the skirt. 


PRPPPPEAMN LL 


You trim the gown, of course, as if it were of 
perfectly new materials. 

But it is really very difficult to describe all that 
is worn, and even all that is seen. Cloth dresses 
are surrounded with silver embroidery, and have 
the sleeves entirely of embroidery, Peau-de-soie 
costumes, made very tight in the skirt, have large 
full sleeves, and the bodice is trimmed with a 
gauze jabot, or Lamballe fichu, caught at the 
waist in a rich gold belt. 

Many white cloth costumes are trimmed with 
rich embroideries round the edge, with jacket to 
match, and under-plastron, entirely of the em- 
broidery, be it colored, or of plain gold, silver or 
steel. 

A most wonderful toilette, for visiting or even- 
ing, is a poult-de-soie, literally covered with jet 
scales, the skirt being made as tight as possible, 
in order to show off the scales to better advantage, 
the bodice forming a cuirass of the same scales; 
the sleeves also were of jet scales. The back of 
the skirt alone was plain. 

If this gown is used for visiting, a black straw 
hat is worn with it, with a large jet butterfly in 
front for the only ornament. 

Another wonderful costume, for visiting or for 
a wedding, is of silver grey cloth, trimmed with 
pluie of turquoises; and the belt, high collar, 
and sleeve cuffs were also of the same turquoises ; 
the hat of grey straw, lined with blue, and 
trimmed with blue feathers, with turquoise 
aigrette in front. 

This is called elegant simplicity! An elegant 
simple ball-dress is also one in plain white satin, 
covered by a flute of diamonds—a diamond 
cuirass—and skirt, neck of bodice, and sleeves 
edged round with white rose. 
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Another elegant but simple ball-dress is covered 
with diamond daisies, with a fringe of real daisies 
round the edge of skirt, neck, and sleeves. A 
dog-collar of diarfond daisies round the neck, 
and a row of same round the head, 

Much prettier for a young girl, in my old- 
fashioned ideas, is a little dress, edged round 
simply with a fringe of lilies of the valley, and a 
bunch of the same on the shoulders. 

This is really the only way to tell you what is 
in fashion by telling you what our most fashion- 
able ladies wear on all occasions. 

Ladies who have old lace lying by need no 
longer be in despair at not being able to use it, 
for it is being employed again in frills and flounces 
of every width on the plain skirts which are so 
fashionable, and also as scarves, bretelles, paniers, 
and other ornaments for elegant toilettes. Lace 
in piece is also used to cover skirts entirely, or 
at least, to form the fronts of gowns which are 
made with a train. 

Lace is used likewise for berthas, collars, 
draperies, and jockeys, and even the narrowest 
lace is cmployed to head flounces and form ruch- 
ings. Lace, therefore, whether black or white, 
has never been worn so much as it is now, and 
as it will be all through the season. Ladies, 
therefore, who have any old laces lying by may 
now bring them out, and utilize them in any 
way they like. 

Ladies do not seem to know what to do with 
their watches now. Itis no longer fashionable 
to wear them in a bracelet, and it looks some- 
what odd to see them hang at the neck like a 
locket, or pinned to the bodice like a soldier’s 
medal. Then, again, dressmakers and tailors 
object to a watch-pocket in the bodice. So what 
is to be done with our watches if we do not wear 
a chatelaine ? 

The only rational plan, under the circum- 
stances, would be to have a watch-pocket in the 
skirt, as in days of yore. But even here comes 
a difficulty. Skirts being as tight as a bodice in 
front, dressmakers will object to them as they 
object to the bodice pocket. 

All that remains for us to do, therefore, is to 
tuck watch and chain under our gown bodice, 
where it will disturb neither bodice nor skirt. 
Of course, we shall not be able to consult them if 
we wish to know the time, but »’ tmporte, dress- 
makers will be satisfied, and that must satisfy us! 

Vive la mode! 

Some of the bonnets are mere head-dresses, and 
so easily and quickly made that the milliner is 


often cheated of her perquisites; two or three 
bands of stiffened wire are covered with birds or 
tiny puffings of crépe or gauze, or perhaps the 
bands are gilded and jeweled. They narrow to 
nothing at the back, which is finished with several 
stiff loops of ribbon, or two or three of the tiny 
tips known as “ French heads,” or three Prince 
of Wales feathers. The hair, of necessity, is 
elaborately dressed, the curls and pufis filling up 
the interstices. 

Fluted brims are seen on many of the flat or 
poke shapes; foundations are of gilded wire, of 
close meshed gold net, or of thick cords of gold 
overlaid with net, through which the foundation 


gleams. 
Toques are very flat, and the trimmings are 


generally massed at the back; a gold pin, ora 
twisted metal cord is sometimes the sole gar- 


niture. 
In millinery ribbons, there are many new fea- 


tures, the gold ribbons being among the most 
gorgeous creations of the loom. Some of them 
are mere bands of woven tinsel thread, whilst 
others are dotted with mock gems, a damasié 
pattern appearing upon the ground work. Cleo- 
patra’s asp trails its sinuous length along the gold 
and silver ribbons, being outlined in duller gold, 
or in the changeable hue of copper and irridescent 


greens. 
Wings and asses’ ears of chantilly lace, ribbed 


with jet, or gold or silver, are very light and 
ornamental; and even the stiff quill is simulated 
in black or white lace. 

Great balls of turquoise, pink pearlsand Roman 
gold are studded with tiny brilliants,and are used 
for hat pins, or as ornaments in hats and bonnets. 

Crownless bonnets for evening wear are merely 
a narrow brim of light straw rolled back from the 
hair, surmounted by a wreath of flowers tied on 
the left side by one of the large, low bows seen 
on the newest hats. This bow is of transparent 
crépe, the color of the blossoms, tied up with a 
smaller bow of green velvet ribbon, the color of 
stems or foliage. 

Some exquisite little English bonnets are a 
small plateau of black lace straw, shaped like an 
overturned saucer. For trimming they are nearly 
covered with a batiste kerchief, caught in low 
choux in the centre, with each of the four hem- 
stitched corners pointing out flatly. The kerchief 
is pale yellow, old pink, or porcelain blue, and, 
in addition, are two white wings pointed low at 
the back. This bonnet is as flat as any bonnet can 
be, and is held on by narrow strings coming from 
the back. 
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All kinds of ribbons are to be used to trim 
summer gowns. There is a fancy for doubled 
ribbons of two colors, one laid upon another a 
trifle wider, the colors repeating those in the 
material as stem green or rose, yellow on violet, 
pink on chocolate, etc. These doubled ribbons 
form high loops of shoulder-knots, and bows 
and long loops that are set at the head of lace or 
embroidered frills, the loops dropping the whole 
width of the frill. Bows of ribbon, like rows of 
insertion, are set around skirts above the hem; 
also in two or three lengthwise ends down each 
side, with a large bow attheend. To wear with 
shirt waists are belts of ribbon on which is set a 
wide girdle-like front in slight folds, held in place 
by three lengthwise whalebones. A short sash 
of two wide ends of ribbon is set under a knot 
or strap on the left side. 

A novelty in the fine Russian net veils in the 
spider web, being a series of connected webs, 
with a spider in each, all as delicate as possible. 
Another is the cross-barred net, with four small 
spots at each crossing. Then there is the gold, 
jet, and turquoise-spotted net, the tiny and large 
spot, the minute horseshoe, and the chenille 
wafer, with an interlacing design of small jet 
beads. 

Gilt leather shoes have been seen at several 
dances, without ornament of any kind. They 
do not look amiss with white gowns trimmed 
with gold. Black satin, with toe caps embroi- 
dered with turquoises, some with the addition of 
little steel beads, bronze leather with amber 
beads, or pear-white satin with moonstone and 
silver beads are among fashionable chaussure. 
In almost every case the hose matches the shoes. 
Many of the bows are in the butterfly style, look- 
ing as if they had lightly perched on the shoe. 

Dainty petticoats are specially a fashion of the 
day. Most of them are of silk. Some have one 
flounce and a gathered frill at the edge of it; 
others have three castellated pieces, piped with 
a color, sewn on one above each other, falling 
on to a fold of the color; ora full ruche round 
the edge, and a piece of deep lace turning up- 
wards from it. Silk blouses, particularly tartan 
ones, are popular. All gloves are shorter, most 
of those worn in the daytime having only four 
buttons at most. Perforated washleather gloves 
for sleeping in are good for hands disposed to 
get rough. 

There appears to be a strong tendency to dis- 
play as much jewelry on all occasions as possi- 
ble. Fashion has decreed that turquoises are to 


come out of their seclusion and charm the eye 
once more; and, alas! there are, already, won- 
derful imitations of the real stone. Half stars, 
elongated crescents, remin@irg one of a very 
slim canoe, snakes, very long arrows, swords, 
with handsome sheaths—not scabboards—are 
the new designs. Diamond chatelaines and 
pendant watches rank among the costly orna- 
ments of the day. In parasol handles, ivory is 
to come to the fore, though the flower sticks are 
at the extreme height of fashion. Cherries, ap 
ples, green and purple grapes, cluster of rose- 
buds, pansies, violets, or buttercups sprout from 
the cherry and other woods, prepared for parasol 
sticks. FASHION, 
Lcicganaeigidii ditions 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1, House gown of plain and figured 
China silk. The skirt is plain, with plaits of the 
plain silk let in; up the front it is edged with 
passementerie and lace. The bodice is plain, the 
upper part being of the plain silk, with the figured 
cut below, and edged with the trimming. 

Fic. 2. Walking dress of challie. The skirt 
is plain in front, plaited in the back. Long coat, 
with added basques trimmed with narrow braid. 
Lace straw bonnet, trimmed with gold ribbon, 
and wheat ears. 

Fic. 3. Bathing dress, suitable for serge or 
print. The knickerbockers are gathered into a 
band at the knee, and trimmed at the side. The 
bodice is let in with a V-shaped vest, turned back 
with revers, and a sailor collar. The tunic is 
trimmed at the edges, and plaited on to the 
bodice. A sash round the waist, and short puff 
sleeves, complete the dress. Dark-blue straw hat, 
trimmed with white serge, with anchors upon the 
loops outlined in blue wool. 

Fic. 4. Bathing costume, suitable for serge or 
cotton, trimmed with braid. The knickerbockers 
are tight at the knee, and ornamented with braid. 
The tunic is rather full, gathered into a V-shaped 
yoke at the neck, and kept in position at the waist 
by a belt tied at the side. A small sleeve and 
turndown collar complete the whole, 

Fic. 5. Loose bathing mantle with bell sleeves, 
of striped red and gray flannel. Striped revers 
collar. Bathing shoes of gray canvas, with cork 
soles, Oilskin cap covered with a spotted blue 
handkerchief. 

Fic. 6. Bathing dress of navy serge, trimmed 
with broad and narrow white braid. White serge 
collar, edged with blue braid. Bathing hat of 
rush straw, trimmed with white linen ribbon. 
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Fic. 7. Bathing dress of navy serge, trimmed 
with narrow red lines worked in wool. Oilskin 
bathing cap to protect the hair. 

Fic, 8. Hat of buff lace straw, edged with 
gold cord. Black plumes. 

Fic. 9. Hat of Neapolitan fancy braid straw, 
edged with a ruche of lace. Draperies of mauve 
crépon, edged in places with the lace ruche. Jet 
pins, 

Fic. 10, Open capote, consisting of a rolled 
drapery in pink chiffon. Pink bows and white 
wings, mixed with one or two small black feathers. 

Fic. 11. Draped capote of mauve tulle, with 
black velvet bows. Two brilliantly plumaged 
birds are on the front and left side. 

Fics, 12, 17. Front and back of tabbed fichu 
cape, made of light Suede colored cloth; it is 
edged all around with a vine of embroidery in a 
darker shade of silk. This can be made in silk 
as well as cloth, and edged with a narrow lace. 
Bonnet made of spotted net, trimmed with ribbon 
and flowers. 

Fic. 13, Walking dress for lady made of striped 
challie, with a plain straight skirt. Jacket made 
of camel’s-hair, bound with silk braid. Straw 
hat, trimmed with ribbon bows and fancy bird. 

Fic. 14. Frock for little girl, made of dotted 
challie; it consists of a plain skirt, with two tucks 
above the hem, joined to a gathered waist. The 
skirt is fourteen inches long, and two yards and a 
quarter wide. It is mounted on a silesia foundation 
skirt of the same length, but only a yard and three- 
quarters wide, which is gored slightly at the front 
and straight at the back, and is faced at the bot- 
tom with a strip of the dress material. 

Figs. 15,16. Front and back of frock for little 
girl, to be worn over an under-bodice and full 
sleeves of white muslin. The frock is made of 
perfectly straight breadths of material, hollowed 
under the arms, with frills of embroidery by way 
of sleeves, the same embroidery being carried 
round the neck and hem, while an insertion to 
correspond trims both front and back. Sash and 
bows of ribbon. 

Fic. 18. This useful little garment for a child 
of two years is simply, yet prettily made. The 
illustration is of checked Washing material, and is 
cut straight, skirt and bodice together, and set 
into a pointed yoke. The sleeves have but one 
seam. Feather stitching in ingrain cotton is the 
only trimming. Quantity of material required, 
two and one-half yards. 

Fic. 19. Apron for girl of five years, made of 
striped gingham or cambric, and is trimmed with 


light contrasting bands, Cut the upper part of 
the apron on the double. Plait the front in box- 
plaits; stitch the inner edges of the box-plaits 
together where they meet, and between the plaits 
stitch down bands of trimming. For the skirt of 
the apron, cut a straight piece a yard and a 
quarter wide, and sixteen inches long. Hem the 
lower and the back edges, gather the top, and 
join it to the upper part, covering the joining by a 
three-quarter-inch band of trimming. Border the 
curved sides, and set a down-turned frill across 
the top of the front. At the upper corners set 
shoulder-straps two inches wide, which cross at 
the back and are buttoned to the apron at about 
two inches from the back edge. Provide the back 
with buttons and button-holes. 

Fics. 20, 21. Back and front of dress for boy 
of four years, made of blue camel’s-hair. The 
back of waist is tight-fitting, with added skirt. 
The skirt is plain in front, full draped body. It 
is trimmed with a row of wide braid, gold and 
blue, down the left side. Collar, belt and cuffs 
of the braid. 

Fic. 22. House jacket for lady, made of figured 
China silk. It is gathered into a velvet yoke 
with high collar, which is buttoned at the left 
side. Full sleeves gathered into a velvet cuff. 
Girdle around waist. 

Fic. 23. Fancy bodice, made of brocaded silk 
and chiffon, The jacket is made of the silk, with 
revers and cuffs of velvet. Under-bodice falling 
below the chiffon, with sash and bretelle of 
surah. 

Fic. 24. Frock for boy of three years, made o 
natural-color striped Lanura flannel, with Norfolk 
plaits, trimmed with macaroons of brown braid 
waistband of the material, bound with braid. 

Fic. 25. Night dress of long cloth, with tucked 
front; round yoke, alternately insertion of Ma- 
deira embroidery, and bands worked with the 
Greek key pattern. 

Fic. 26. Chemise of batiste, cut and embroid- 
ered at the edge. The front is frilled by a ribbon 
passed through worked holes. 

Fic. 27. Tucked night dress of fine long cloth, 
trimmed with embroidery frills. Tucked collar 
and cuffs; pink bows. 

Fic. 28. Chemise of batiste, with an embroi- 
dered yoke scalloped on the edge. Embroidery 
frills; blue ribbon bows. 

Fic. 29. Night dress of long cloth, trimmed 
with embroidered bands. The front is full, 
striped with lines of drawn work. 

Fics. 30, 31, 32. Fashionable handkerchiefs, 











Foreign ECossip. 


Paris, Miay, 1891. 


‘*March winds and April showers, 
Bring forth May flowers,’’ 





ae AYS the old adage. As 
yet we only experience 
the two dirst-named 
events, however much 
we may hope for the 
promised result. I do 
not think the flowers 
will be up to date this 
year. The first few 
days of the Concours 
Hippique were so 
stormy and cold that 
the spring  toilettes 
prepared could not 
possibly be worn, and 
we had to content ourselves with warm dresses 
and resume our furs. This is the first grand 
public parade of the season, then comes the 
Salon, and the Grand Prix is the climax. Now 
that Lent is past, there are several grand wed- 
dings coming off. The first of the season was 
that of Mlle. de Clermont-Tonnerre with the 
Vicomte de Pomereu. The contract was signed 
in the afternoon at the residence of the bride’s 
father, the Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre, the 
invitations being, as usual, from three to seven. 
All the noble families in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main put in an appearance, and naturally, at that 
hour, afternoon or visiting dress was worn by 
the lady guests, with jackets, mantles, etc. I 
observed that many of the capotes were made 
entirely of flowers, which is a mode that crops 
up more or less every spring. The bride-elect, 
who is very tall and fair, wore a pretty, light- 
pink, silk dress, made with straight plain skirt, 
demi-train, and pink gauze flounce; the bodice 
slightly pointed, with three large plaits coming 
from the shoulder, crossing the front, and ending 
in the waistband ; the sleeves had gauze flounces 
on the puffed silk, which terminated at the 
elbow; a simple pink bow in her hair, and in 
her hand a branch of white lilac mixed with 
roses—for large bouquets are out of date at 
present, and these sprays of flowers replace 
them. The bridegroom’s mother, the Marquise 
de Pomereu, wore pale-blue satin brocade, with 
bunches of hydrangeas in a still lighter shade of 
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blue; it was made with a Princesse train, the 
bodice ornamented with a waistcoat of white 
lace coquillé; small capote of open blue passe- 
menterie, with a very little gold intermixed ; 
pale blue aigrette. Comtesse d’Hardivilliers (a 
sister of the bride) had on a dress of loutre peau 
de soie, with fine passementerie around the edge 
of skirt, and lengthwise on the bodice. Com. 
tesse Fernand de Clermont-Tonnerre (a bride) 
was dressed in dull beige silk, with three small 
pinked-out flounces on the skirt. 

The corbeille and presents were exhibited in 
three salons, and the jewels in glass cases—a 
rather wise precaution in these days of myste- 
rious jewel robberies. I will only describe some 
of the handsomest. There was a very large 
fleur-de-lys formed entirely of large sapphires 
set in gold, most exquisitely worked; a Louis 
XV knot in diamonds, with a large, pear-shaped 
pearl in the centre; a riviére of very fine dia- 
monds; a spray of wild roses in diamonds, for 
the bodice, made to start from the shoulder and 
cover all the front; jeweled combs; a charming 
little watch set with diamonds and sapphires, 
and a small knot to match, set as a brooch, to 
fasten the watch—this is quite a new fashion. 
Then there was a handsome set of silver for the 
table; also a Louis XV tea service in silver, and 
a silver toilet set of the same epoch; some beau- 
tiful lace, both black and white; and a most 
complete dressing or traveling case, contain- 
ing everything, even to candlesticks for the 
toilette. 

One of the first after-Easter balls was given 
by the Comtesse Odon de Montesquiou (sée 
Bibesco), to inaugurate a new fashion. More 
than 400 invitations were sent out, and it was 
understood that the dresses worn—especially 
by young girls and young women—were to be 
entirely covered with flowers. Each one was to 
adopt a single flower, and cover her dress with 
it. For instance, Mlle. de La Rochefoucauld 
came covered with white roses, Mlle. de Rohan- 
Chabot with azaleas, Mlle. de Brantes with lilac, 
and the Princess de Cystria with sunflowers. 
Of course the flowers used were artificial, as real 
ones would not have remained fresh looking for 
a whole evening; and how woful would the 
effect have been when the petals began to drop! 
The flowers were arranged in wreaths, garlands, 
borderings around the skirt and shoulders, and 
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in many pretty ways. The tout ensemblé was 
charming. Mlle. de Haussonville had chosen 
acacia, Mlle. de Merlemont orchids, and Mlle. de 
Ste. Marie the simple buttercup. I cannot enum- 
erate all; but I saw corn-flowers, moss roses, and 
primroses, etc. The bail-room looked like acon- 
servatory in motion, and I think Tennyson’s 
“rosebud garden of girls’ must have been a 
trifle to it. The cotillion was very pretty, led 
by M. G. de Moutesquion with Mlle. de La 
Rochefoucauld, and the Marquis de Portés with 
Mile. de Brantes. Flowers were distributed in 
baskets, bouquets, etc. The innovation was a 
great success, and well deserved the name of 
fete des fleurs. 

Flowers, more particularly field flowers, are 
much worn; and here, as usual, there is a coin- 
cidence between the fashionable designs for 
dress goods, head gear trimmings @ Ja mode; 
for as has been noted before, wild flowers, and 
such untamed things as long feathery grasses, 
bloom in profusion on China silks, challies, 
sateens, down to the lowest-priced print. 
Amongst the favorite blossoms are bluets, the 
blue corn-flowers so much loved by the old Em- 
peror of Germany; in their three different 
natural shades, clover, white, and purple, with 
their green calixes; yellow marigolds; hya- 
cinths, yellow, white, and blue ; poppies, yellow, 
white, Egyptian red, and black; astors without 
leaves—though these might be more properly 
termed garden flowers—in deep tones of auber- 
giue, marguerites, feathery ferns, etc., etc. Some 
of these blossoms are of deep, rich tones; others 
of the most vivid hues; these last are often 
veiied by a thin, clinging net being lightly laid 
over them. Again the same correspondence be- 
tween fashion in dress and fashion in millinery ; 
for, on dit, that thin black fabrics worn over colors 
will be the Aauwt tom this coming season, In 
Paris, last summer, over-dresses of black lace or 
net were draped over skirts of shaded, shimmer- 
ing silks, of those changeful, indescribable hues 
now seen when the sun shines on the gleaming 
forest leaves; now, when his majesty beams on 
the summer clouds. Such exquisite effects of 
black over shifting colors are likely to be popu- 
lar this season. 

Masses of bloom, long, slender stems with 
drooping foliage, or finished off with such flow- 
ers as the daisy, the narcissus, etc., are scattered 
with lavish hand over spring and summer goods. 
Silks, challies, sateens, rough goods, beige, and 
thin camel’s-hair still continue in favor. 


Mrs. Langtry is delighting the world of women 
by a magnificent exhibition of nice dresses in 
her play of “Lady Barter.” There are five 
changes, each one of which seems prettier than 
the last. In the first act the Lily wears a riding 
habit. The bodice is of the regulation coat- 
shaped, black in color. Underneath there is a 
waistcoat of horsecloth with large blue spots. 
The skirt is beautifully fitted. The horsecloth 
referred to is a kind of goods new with the sea- 
son. It comes in many shades, and is diversified 
by large, hairy spots of the same or a contrasting 
color. The spots are ofttimes of écru upon a 
black ground, giving a leopard-skin effect, 
Again they are of white and brown upon a blue 
ground, or yet black and white upon a deep red 
foundation. The effect is showy and generally 
good. In “Lady Barter” Mrs. Langtry lays 
claim to wearing the largest sleeves ever seen in 
adress. The gown which bears them is a polo- 
naise dress with a petticoat of pearl gray satin, 
with scroll work done in gold and fawn color. 
The polonaise is of fawn silk trimmed lightly 
with gold passementerie. The sleeves are fash- 
ioned on the leg of mutton pattern, and are im- 
mense above the elbow. The prettiest dress of 
all is said to be a light blue crepe de Chime tea 
gown. On one side of the skirt is a cascade of 
pale yellow, slightly draped. The bodice is suf- 
ficiently tight-fitting to show the contour of the 
waist. Zouave forms of gold embroidery outline 
the arm-holes, and a gold embroidered collar 
stands smartly upright. Two pairs of sleeves 
accompany this gown, producing at will an ap- 
pearance so different as to suggest a change of 
gowns. One pair of sleeves is of yellow mate- 
rial, to match the cascade on the side of the skirt. 
The other is of blue crepe ade Chine. Both pair 
of sleeves are full and flowing. 

Among the ornate sticks, handles and rods for 
lorgnettes is a slender bar of aluminum as long 
as a lead pencil, cut in squares and set with al- 
ternate diamonds, sapphires and spinal rubies. 
These lorgnette sticks are perfectly dazzling and 
suitable only for house, ball-room or ceremonious 
occasions, 

Young ladies in Paris have found a new occu- 
pation for their fingers—they make their own 
veils. That is, they cut the tulle according to 
the size of their hat, then button-hole stitch it all 
round, fix it to the hat, try it on, and then paste 
a beauty spot just on the place where they wish 
itto be. This beauty spot is made of ordinary 
court plaster, exactly like the original old beauty 
spot. Lntre nous, it would be better to put the 
beauty spot really on the face itself, as the veil 
will occasionally slip out of shape and the beauty 
spot with it, thus fixing itself on the nose, or fore- 
head, or anywhere else where it is not desired— 
au contraire. 

French ladies, however, sometimes go still 
further. They make a rea/ beauty spot near one 
eye, and on the cheek, or above the upper lip, 
by just touching the part with the point of pierre 
infernale (caustic), which leaves a tiny, round, 
black spot which only time can wear away. 

MARIGOLD, 














THE HOUSEHOLD. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING. 


Currant Jelly. 

Select currants that have been freshly picked 
and are not tooripe. Mash a small quantity at 
a time in a stone jar with a potato-masher, 
squeeze; measure the juice, and to each pint 
allow one pound of granulated sugar. Put the 
sugar into earthen basins and then in the oven to 
heat. Boil the juice ten minutes after it begins 
to boil, then stir in hastily the hot sugar, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, no longer. Skim 
thoroughly. Dip the tumblers into hot water, 
fill them with the boiling liquid, and stand away 
for twenty-four hours to jelly. Cover with papers. 
If the fruit is over-ripe your jelly will never be 
firm, no matter how long you boilit. Jelly can 
be made from all small fruits by following these 


directions. 
Tutti Frutti Jelly. 


Take equal quantities of ripe morello cherries, 
red raspberries, currants and strawberries. Stone 
the cherries, saving all the juice that escapes. 
Mix all the fruit together, put into a jelly-bag 
and squeeze thoroughly. Empty the pulp from 
the bag, wash the bag through several waters, 
then turn the juice into it and drip slowly with- 
out pressure. When all has dripped measure the 
juice, and to every pint allow one pound of gran- 
ulated sugar. Turn the juice into a porcelain- 
lined kettle and bring quickly to a boil, and then 
boil rapidly for ten minutes. While this is boil- 
ing, stand the sugar in earthen pans in the oven 
to heat; turn it while hot into the boiling juice, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, then boil rapidly 
again until it jellies, about ten minutes longer. 
Try, by dipping a little in a saucer and standing 
it in a cool place. If the surface congeals quickly 
itis done. Turn, while hot, into jelly tumblers, 
and stand aside to cool. Tie up as directed. 


Apple Jelly. 

Lady-blush or fall pippins are best for jelly. 
The-former make a bright red jelly and the latter 
an almost white jelly. 

Wipe the fruit, cut it into pieces without paring 
or removing the seeds. Put into a porcelain- 


lined kettle and barely cover with cold water; 
cover the kettle, and boil slowly until the apples 
are very tender; then drain them through a 
flannel jelly-bag—do not squeeze, or the jelly will 
be cloudy. To every pint of this juice allow one 
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pound of granulated sugar. Put the juice upon 
the fire and bring it quickly to a boil; add the 
sugar, stir until the sugar is dissolved, then boil 
rapidly and continuously until it jellies, skimming 
off the scum as itrises; twenty minutes are usually 
sufficient, but sometimes thirty-five minutes are 
required. It is wise to commence testing after 
fifteen minutes’ boiling. To do this, take out 
one teaspoonful of the boiling jelly, pour it into 
the bottom of a saucer, and stand it ina cold 
place for a moment; then scrape it to one side 
with a spoon—if jellied, the surface will be partly 
solid; if not, boil a few minutes longer, and try 
again. As soon as it jellies, roll the tumblers 
quickly in boiling water, then fill them with the 
boiling liquid. Stand aside until cold and firm, 
then cover and keep in a cool, dark place. 


Peach Jelly. 

Pare, stone, and slice the peaches, put them 
into a stone jar, and to each half peck of peaches, 
allow one cupful of water, Crack a dozen of 
the kernels and throw them in with the peaches. 
Stand the jar in a kettle of boiling water, cover 
closely, and boil for one hour, stirring until the 
fruit is well broken, then turn into a flannel jelly- 
bag, and hang up to drip. To every pound of 
this juice allow the juice of one lemon and one 
pound of granulated sugar. Finish the same as 


apple jelly. poiiaihintames 


Fruits for drying should be perfect and quite 
ripe. If peaches, cut in halves, or quarters, and 
take out the stones. Spread them in a single 
layer on boards, and stand in the hot sun to dry 
gradually until they turn leather-color, bringing 
in always before sunset, and never put them out 
in cloudy or damp weather. A piece of mos- 
quito netting will prevent the flies from reaching 
them. When dry, put into paper bags, and hang - 
in a dark, dry, cool place. 

Apples are dried in the same manner, except 
they must be pared and cut in slices. Pears and 
quinces the same. 

Plums may be dried the same as peaches. 
Cherries should be stoned before drying. All 
fruits may be dried in the oven, providing the 
oven is not sufficiently hot to scorch or scald the 
fruit. This is an excellent way, as the fruit is 
dried more quickly, and you may escape the 
danger of its being stung by insects. 











THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Preserved Green Gages. 

Weigh the greengages, and to each pound 
allow a pound of sugar. Put them in boiling 
water for a few minutes, until the skin comes off 
easily. Peel, and throw them into a large earthen 
bowl or jar, sprinkling the sugar between each 
layer of gages. Stand aside over night. In the 
morning pour off the juice carefully into a por- 
celain-lined kettle, bring quickly to a boil, skim 
it, and then add the gages. Simmer very gently, 
until tender and clear, about thirty minutes. 
Take them out one by one with a spoon and 
spread them on large dishes to cool. Boil the 
syrup a few minutes longer until thick. When 
the gages are cool, put them into tumblers or 
jars, and pour over the boiling syrup. 

Yellow gages, copper plums, prunes, and blue 
plums may be preserved in the same manner. 


Gooseberries (Green). 

Top and stem the gooseberries, wash in cold 
water, and drain. To every pound of goose- 
berries allow one and a quarter pounds of sugar 
and one and a half pints of water. Throw the 
gooseberries into a porcelain-lined kettle, cover 
with boiling water, and stand aside a few mo- 
ments to scald, Put the sugar and water in an- 
other kettle to boil. As soon as it boils, skim 
and set aside to cool. When the gooseberries 
feel tender, take them out carefully with a per- 
forated skimmer, and slide them carefully into a 
pan of cold water. Let stand a few minutes, 
then lift them again with the skimmer and put 
them carefully into the syrup. Stand over a 
gentle fire and let simmer slowly for twenty 
minutes or until they are quite clear. If the 
gooseberries seem likely to break, take them out 
carefully, and allow the syrup to boil a few 
minutes longer. When done, put carefully into 
jars or tumblers, and fasten up when cold. 


Canned Pears. 

Bartletts are the best for canning. Pare, cut 
in halves, and with a pointed knife remove the 
core and blossom end. The stems may be left, 
as they look pretty. Throw them at once into 
cold water to prevent discoloration. When you 
have pared sufficient to make one quart jar, about 
twenty-one halves, weigh them, allowing a quarter 
of a pound of sugar to every pound of pears. 
Put the pears in a porcelain-lined kettle, cover 
with boiling water, and simmer gently until you 
can pierce them with a straw. Put the sugar 
and a pint of water into another kettle, stir until 


* into small pieces, rejecting the core. 
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dissolved, then boil and skim. When the pears 
are tender, lift carefully with a skimmer and 
slide them into the syrup, simmer five minutes, 
can and seal as directed. 


Canned Peaches. 

Take four pounds of peaches, one pound of 
sugar and one quart of water. Pare the peaches, 
remove the stones, and throw them into cold 
water. Stir the sugar into the water until it is 
thoroughly dissolved. Drain the peaches and 
arrange them nicely in the jars. Fill each jar 
two-thirds full with the syrup. Place some folded 
hay or straw in the bottom of a wash-kettle, stand 
the jars on top of this, and pour around sufficient 
cold water to two-thirds cover the jars. Put a 
close cover on top of kettle, and place on a 
moderate fire. As soon as the water around the 
jars thoroughly boils, remove one jar at a time; 
if the fruit has settled, leaving a space unfilled, 
fill up from another jar as needs requires, adding 
sufficient juice as well. Seal without delay and 
set aside to cool, 


Canned Pineapple. 

With a silver knife pare the pineapples and 
carefully remove the eyes. Then pick them 
Weigh, 
and to every pound allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Put the sugar and pineapple 
together in a porcelain-lined kettle, bring quickly 
to boiling point, then simmer over a moderate 


fire ten minutes. Can as directed, 


Orange and Lemon Peel. 

Take six Florida oranges or the same number 
of lemons, and take off the peel in quarters, 
throw into salt water for twenty-four hours; then 
drain, and throw into clear boiling water, and 
boil slowly one hour. Drain. Make a syrup 
from one pound of sugar and one pint of water; 
boil and skim it. Put in the lemons, bring to 
boiling point, and stand away for twenty-four 
hours, Then drain the syrup from the peels, 
and spread them ona large dish, stand in the 
sun or oven for a few hours to partly dry. Then 
boil the syrup again for fifteen minutes, add the 
peels, and stand away again over night. Repeat 
this process every day until you find the peels 
are clear and the syrup has penetrated them 
thoroughly, Then drain, sift thickly with granu- 
lated sugar, and stand in the sun or oven to 
dry, Keep in boxes between layers of waxed 


paper. 
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Fic. 1. 


Figs. 1, 2. Crochet Passementerie. 

Passementerie, in black and colors, is one of 
the most fashionable trimmings for dresses, man- 
tles, etc.; but to have it of good quality one 
must pay a large price. Ladies who have time 
at their disposal may make it at less than half 
the price they would buy it for, and have the 
advantage of making it in any color to match 
the material of the garment they wish to trim. 
The designs we give in our illustrations may be 
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made in twist, purse silk, Shet- 
land or Andalusian wool or cotton. 
They would make an especially 
pretty trimming for summer wash- 
ing dresses, worked with white or 
cream crochet cotton. Single sprays 
of Fig. 1, consisting of one flower, 
a leaf, andstalk, may also be worked, 
and be placed at intervals to form 
the trimming. 

Commence in the center of a 
rosette with 6 chain, join round. 

1st Round—2 chain, * 1 roll picot 
worked as follows: Turn the silk 
or cotton 10 times over the hook, 
draw up a loop under 6 chain, 
draw through this loop, then draw 
through all the rest of the loop on 
the hook, then draw through the 
last loop, 5 chain, repeat from * 8 
times more, join to back of first 
roll picot; break off the silk and 
fasten securely. For the circle of 
doubles work 4 chain, join round, 
Ist round 10 doubles under the 
chain. 

2d and 3d Rounds—One double 
into a stitch, 2 into the next, repeat 
from the beginning of round. 

4th Round—Work very tightly, 
1 single into each stitch. This 
draws the work into a little cup- 
shaped piece. When working the 
last single but one, draw through 
the center of a loop of § chain. 
The wrong side of this work is 
turned upwards. In working the 
2d and 7 following circles, join 
with 1 single to previous circle as 
well as to center of 5 chain (see 
design). 

For the leaf, commence at the lower part of 
right hand side, 7 chain, turn, work 1 half treble 
into each of the 7 chain, turn, work I single into 
each of 6 stitches, 4 chain, turn, pass over 2 
stitches, 1 half treble into each of 6 stitches, 1 
double into each of 2 next, turn; * 1 single into 
each of 7 stitches, 4 chain, turn, pass over 2 
stitches, 1 half treble into each of 7 stitches, 1 
double into each of 2 next stitches, turn; repeat 
from * once more, turn, I single into each of 7 
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stiches, 2 chain, 1 half treble into each of 4 
singles, 1 single into each of 3 next singles, work 
6 singles down the bottom of the rows of halt 
trebles forming the first part of leaf, turn ; 1 half 
treble into each of 11 stitches, work 2 half trebles 
into the same stitch the 11th was worked into ; 
work the silk down at the back of 3 stitches, 1 
single into next halftreble, 2 chain, 2 half trebles 
into next stitch, 1 half treble into each of 6 next 
stitches, turn; 1 single into each of 6 stitches, 4 
chain, turn; pass over 2 chain, 1 half treble into 
each of 8 next stitches, turn; I single into each 
of 7 stitches, 4 chain, turn; pass over 2 stitches, 
1 half treble into each of 
9 stitches, turn; 1 single 
into each of 7 stitches, 
4 chain, turn; pass over 
2 stitches, 1 half treble 
into each of 7 next 
stitches, turn; 1 single 
into each of 7 stitches, 4 
chain, turn ; pass over 2 
stitches, 1 half treble into 
each of 6 stitches, 1 dou- 
ble into each of 2 next, 
I sitigle into the next, 
turn; 1 single into each of 
7 stitches, 4 chain, turn; 
pass over 2 stitches, 1 
half treble into each of 5 
stitches, 1 double into 
next. 

The other half of leaf 
is worked in the same 
way as first half. The 
number of rows will be 
seen from the illustration. 

When you have work- 
ed the leaf, fasten off the 
cotton securely at back 
of work. 

For the long stalk 
make a chain of 18 
stitches, work backwards 
and forwards in 4 rows 
of 1 single into each 
stitch. 

For the short stalk 
make a chain of Io 
stitches,1 single into each 
stitch for 3 rows. This 
short stalk has a circle at 
one end, like the circles 
of the flower. 
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The leaves, stalks and flowers are sewn to- 
gether with a needle and fine silk. 

For Fig. 2 commence in the center of a flower 
inside a diamond. Work 5 chain, joinfround. 

Ist Round—1ro roll picots under the chain, 
For a roll picot turn the silk 8 times round the 
hook, draw up a loop under the chain, draw 
through this loop, then through all the loops on 
the hook together, then draw through the last 
loop on the hook. 

2d Row—3 doubles between each roll picot of 
last row. 

34 Row—I single into each of 3 doubles, 4 
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chain, work 1 single into the 3d, 1 double into 
the next, and 1 treble into the next stitch, repeat 
from beginning of the row. 

4th Row—1 double into each of 3 stitches, 3 

doubles into the end of stitch, and one into each 
of 3 stitches at the side, 1 single into center of 
3 doubles. 
{ When you have worked the 1oth point, make 
a chain of 26 stitches, work 3 rows of I single 
into each stitch, break off the silk and fasten at 
the back of work. 

The diamond is composed of rounds worked 
like those described for Fig. 1. Each diamond 
is separated by 1 round with a leaf at each side. 

For the leaves, work exactly as described for 
the first part of the leaf in Fig. 1. The different 
parts must be sewn together by a needle and 
fine silk. 


Figs. 3, 4. Child’s Crocheted Sailor Collar. 


The pattern used for this collar is an extremely 
good one, as may be judged from the detail Fig. 
4, and may be adapted to doyleys, quilts, and 
many other purposes. The collar itself consists 
of six stripes of a thick ribbed pattern dotted 
with raised trefoils. These alternate with open- 
work stripes, and the whole is bordered with a 
pretty little scalloped lace. Round the neck is 
worked a row of long, crossed stitches, through 
which a ribbon is run to fasten the collar. Begin 
with a thick stripe, working on a foundation of 
15 chain, Miss the first stitch, work 14 double 




















crochet in the next 14 chain, *, turn, I chain, 14 
double crochet in the back threads of the next 
14 stitches, turn, 1 picot (5 chain, I single in the 
first chain), 14 double crochet in the back threads 


of the following 14, turn, 1 picot, 14 double 
crochet in the back threads of the next 14, turn, 
1 chain, 7 double crochet into the back loops of 
the next 7 stitches. To make a trefoil, ¢, work 
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4 chain, 5 treble in the first of the chain, 1 dou- 
ble crochet into the same stitch in which the 5 
treble were crocheted ; repeat twice from f, then 
I treble in the last of the preceding 7 double 
crochet, 7 double crochet in the back loops of 
the next 7 double crochet, turn, 1 chain, 14 dou- 
ble crochet, 1 picot, 14 double crochet, turn, 1 
picot, 14 double crochet, turn, 1 chain, 14 double 
crochet, turn, 1 chain, 14 double crochet; in 
working the 7th of these 14, take up the tip of 
the middle loop of the trefoil (from the back), 
turn, 1 picot, 14 double crochet, turn, 1 picot, 
14 double crochet, turn, 1 chain, 14 double 
crochet; repeat from * 5 times for the 2 middle 
stripes of the collar, 6 times for the next, and 13 
times for the outer stripes. The collar is shaped 
by thus making the stripes of different lengths. 
To join the stripes, work as follows along the 
side of one of the 2 middle ones. 

Ist Row—s5 chain, 3 picots, with 1 chain be- 
tween each, join the middle stitch of the 2d picot 
to the next picot in the stripe, then work 7 chain, 
3 picots, joining the middle picot to the 2d fol- 
lowing picot in the stripe. 

2d Row—1 chain, 4 picots with 1 chain 
between each, the 3d picot joined to the next 
picot of the following thick stripe, then f, 1 
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chain, 5 single in the middle 5 of the next 7 
chain, I chain, 3 picots, the middle one joined to 
the 2d following picot of the 2d stripe; repeat 
from f, lastly 4 single in first 4 stitches of the 
previous row. At the outer edge crochet 2 rows 
in the same way as the 2 just described, only 
that the picots in the 2d row have not to be 
joined to anything; round the neck is crocheted 
a row of chain and double crochet the latter 
being worked into the edge stitches and picots, 
and so many chain being made between each as 
will neither strain the work nor make it too loose. 
On this row, work as far as the beginning of the 
neck alternately 9 chain and 1 double crochet, 
putting this into the middle of the next 3 picots. 
Work rather more loosely at the corners. Work 
back in the stitches of the preceding row, put- 
ting 1 double crochet into every stitch, and 
finish by working 1 single into the first double 
crochet. Along the opening for the neck work 
2 more rows, turning at the end of the first 1. 
For the first row make a crossed stitch, thus: *, 
1 long treble (cotton twice round hook), work off 
only 2 lower loops, miss 3, 1 long double crochet, 
the upper threads of which are worked off with 
those of the long treble, 3 chain, 1 long double 
crochet in the middle thread of the long treble, 
3 chain, miss 3, repeat from *, and in the next 
row work 1 double crochet into every stitch. 

For the lace: 1st Row—*, 14 double crochet 
in the back loops of the first 14 double crochet, 
1 trefoil as before described, then 7 double 
crochet in the back loops of the next 7 stitches; 
for the thick part of a scallop turn the work, I 
chain, 14 double crochet, turn 1 chain, 12 double 
crochet in the back loops of the middle 12 of the 
next 14 double crochet, turn, 1 chain, 10 double 
crochet in the back threads of the middle 10 
double crochet, turn, 1 chain, § double crochet 
in the back loops of the middle 8 double crochet, 
turn, 6 double crochet in the middle 6 double 
crochet. With the 3d of these take up the tip 
of the middle leaf of the trefoil, 1 chain, 5 dou- 
ble crochet in the next 5 double crochet, 1 single 
in the next stitch, 2 chain, 1 single in the follow- 
ing rib, 2 chain, 1 single in the next rib, I single 
in the double crochet before the first turning of 
the work; repeat from *. 

2d Row—4 single in the first 4 stitches, *, 
work 5 chain, 1 double crochet 3 times into the 
ribs of the scallop, 7 chain, 1 double crochet into 
the first rib at the other side of the scallop, 5 
chain, 1 double crochet 3 times into the next ribs, 
then 5 chain, 1 double crochet in the middle 
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of the 7 double crochet between ‘this and the 
next scallop; repeat from *. 

3d Row—3 single into the first 3 chain, *, 2 
chain, I picot, 2 chain, 1 double crochet into the 
middle of the next 5 chain, 2 chain, 1 picot, 2 
chain, 1 double crochet in the middle of the 
next 5 chain, +, 3 chain, 1 picot, 3 chain, 1 dou- 
ble crochet in the middle stitch of the next loop 
of chain; repeat three timesfromy. At the last 
repetition, crochet 2 instead of 3 chain, then 1 
double crochet in the middle of the next loop of 
chain. Repeat from *. Collars such as this 
require making with very fine cotton, and with 
good and even workmanship. ‘They always find 
a ready sale at bazaars, and make a pretty gift, 
and have the merit of costing very little to make. 


Figs. 5,6. Bedroom Slipper. 


A new and easy pattern for a bedroom slipper 
is that given in Fig. 6, and its detail—Fig. 7. 
Use single Berlin or some equally thick make of 
wool and a stout bone hook. The colors of the 
original were yellowish cream and blue; but 
there are many other combinations should these 
not find favor. The slipper is made of the two 
wools used together, and is trimmed with a ruche 
and bow of satin ribbon. Begin by making the 
cover for the sole with blue wool; a portion of 
the stitch used is shown in the detail. Begin 
with the heel on a short length of chain and work 
backwards and forwards, increasing or decreas- 
ing at the beginning of every row to shape the 
sole, 

Ist Row—Miss the first stitch, 1 double crochet, 
*, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 double crochet, repeat from 
*, and be careful to work loosely. 

2d Row—2 chain, *, 1 double crochet into that 
foundation chain that was missed in the first row, 
I chain, miss I, repeat from *. 

3d Row—z2 chain, *, 1 double crochet in the 
double crochet that was missed in the 2d row, 
I chain, miss I, repeat from *. Every row is 
like the 3d. 

The top part of the slipper is begun at the toe 
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on a short foundation of chain, using the double 
wool as above described. 





1st Row—Miss 2, then work 1 long double 
erochet into each stitch. 

2d Row—2 chain, 1 long double crochet into 
the back loop of each stitch of first row. Repeat 
this row, increasing and decreasing as the shape 
of the slipper requires. 

When the toe-cap is sufficiently deep work a few 
short rows at each side of it to lengthen the sides 
slightly, as shown in the illustration, then rim it 
with ribbon. Cover the inside of a leather sole 
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with the piece of crochet first worked, then sew 
the toe-cap round it. 

These slippers are very inexpensiv eto make, and 
are always useful for bedroom and bathroom use. 


Fig. 7. Design for Mantel Drapery. 

(See colored illustration in front part of book.) 

Mantel draperies are varied, but even if ex- 
ceedingly simple in construction are frequently 
as desirable to cover an unsightly shelf, as 
they are to add to the beauty of a handsome 
mantelpiece. The one illustrated is shown in 
full working size, the small stars showing where 
the pattern is joined on to be repeated for the 
desired length. Plush, felt, satin, or linen goods 
can all be used, for summer the latter make an 
extremely pretty drapery. If wash goods are 
used the design given is very pretty, outlined 
with different shades of washing silks; in that 
case the pattern is not filled up with the different 
stitches, as shown in the detail upon the folded 
sheet. The stitches are given in such minute 
detail that any one can copy them from the 
illustration, the different shades of silk being 
suited to the color of the drapery. Fig. 8 shows 
the drapery made up and finished with a fringe. 
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HE air is redo- 
lent with the 
fragrance of 
roses, and every- 
where nature is 
attired in gala 
costume. But 
nature is not 
alone in her 
gorgeous attire. 
Our June maga- 
zine has its pages 
filled with 
beauty. To look within its covers one would 
imagine that it was the commencement of the 
year, not the centre. So many of its contempo- 
raries start out fresh with the New Year and 
then gradually drop one attraction after another, 
until but little is left at the year’s close. Not so 
with us. Each number grows in beauty, until 
the twelve make a completed and brilliant 
whole. A new serial, by Olivia Lovell Wilson, 
with original illustrations, commences in this 
number; it will, we feel satisfied, please our 
readers. Mrs, Wilson is a special favorite of the 
friends and patrons of GoDEY; and the illustra- 
tions are especially designed for it by a fair Phil- 
adelphia artist. This is not the only attraction 
the June number can boast of, It is full of nov- 
elties—good stories, illustrations, etc, Let our 
readers compare it with other fashion journals 
and see where its merits lie. GoDEY always 
does what it promises, and more, and each 
month new and attractive features are added to 
what was before the dest. We have not finished 
yet with our novelties, but have a large supply to 
draw from, and are in constant communication 
with our agents abroad, so that every new and 
attractive design appears in our book simuita- 
neously with its appearance abroad. To those 
of our readers who have friends desiring a fash- 
ion magazine that gives the latest details, they 
can heartily recommend GoDEy’s LADy’s Book, 
and we promise that on our part everything shall 
be done to make it the best and most reliable 
fashion magazine published. 





a 
To Lapires.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 
the “vaseline” and “cucumbers,” it whitens and 
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perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Provenee, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York ; perfumers, 
druggists, fancy goods store. 

Mary E, Wilkins, whose earliest work was 
published in Harper’s Basar, is a native of Ver- 
mont, where the most of her childhood was 
spent, though her home for some years has beew 
in Randolph, Mass. On her mother’s side she 
is remotely connected with the family of the 
historian Motley. Her stories are republished 
in England, where they are very popular, and 
the two volumes issued by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, entitled respectively 4 New England 
Nun and A Humble Romance awaken enthu- 
siasm wherever they are read. The touch of 
genius is evident on every page. In common 
with other women, Miss Wilkins loves to be sur- 
rounded with beauty in her home, and her 
library and sitting-room are full of charming 
color, and replete with cozy comfort. 


The world-wide reputation of N. K. Brown’s 
Ess. Famaica Ginger is a phenomena of the 


century. were 
otice. 


Any person desiring to subscribe for “« GopBy’s 
Lapy’s Book” can receive it for three months 
by sending 25 cents, thus enabling all to be able 
to test its merits and judge for themselves before 
subscribing. In sending kindly mention the 
number you desire to commence with. 


From all parts of Europe and America are 
sent letters containing the highest praise of 
Neave’s food for infants, invalids and old people ; 
members of the medical profession, the heads of 
families and prefessional nurses join in the flat- 
tering testimonials. It promotesa healthy actiom 
of the bowels ; is rich in bone-forming and flesh- 
producing elements, 

High up in the dome of the Pulitzer building, 
working away at her desk along with “ the boys,” 
sits one of the busiest and most industrious little 
women in New York—Mrs. Augusta Prescott— 
the “Carrie Careless” of newspaperdom, She 
is a trim little body, with short, clustering brown 
curls, laughing eyes, a saucy, piquant nose, and 


pretty little hands. She wears the snuggest of 


black gowns, with picturesque turn-back linen 
collar and cuffs. She would remind you of a 
nun if it were not for that twinkle in her eye. 
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Mrs. Prescott is the widow of a prominent 
scientist and professor of natural history at an 
educational institution in Albany. She joined 
the army of bread-winners in this big town about 
a year ago. Shé hasa department in Harfer’s 
Young People and edits the woman’s department 
of the World, and is a regular contributor to 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book, does a heap of syndicate 
work and fashion notes, and is one of those 
wonderful modern women who find time to do 
everything and go everywhere. 

We are in a piano age—micht say an upright 
piano age, as the wonderful convenience of the 
latter instrument has made it a prime favorite. 
Some beautiful uprights made by the Bose & Sons 
Piano Co., of Boston, Mass., have come to our 
notice. For tone, elegance and perfection of 
construction these pianos certainly excel. 

The Chaperone, a monthly magazine published 
in St. Louis, Mo., comes to us filled with good 
matter. The paper and typography is beautiful, 
it deserves a foremost place in the ranks of 
American magazines. 

A distinguished contributor to Zhe orth 
American Review for May is the Hon. Edward 
J. Phelps, whose article is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the abuses of wealth irresponsibly 
bestowed. Mr. Phelps, as it is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers, was born in Middlebury, 
Vt., in 1822. He is a graduate of the Yale Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 1843. 
Under President Fillmore’s administration he 
became the Second Comptroller of the Treasury. 
In 1885 he was appointed by President Cleveland 
Minister to Great Britain. In 1881 he assumed 
the chair of professor of law at Yale College 
which position he at present occupies. 

A Complimentary Letter ‘Received from 
a Patron of the Magazine: 
Amboy, ILL, 

Godey Publishing Co. :—Received the books, 
and feel satisfied that our patrons are pleased and 
satisfied with the magazine. It has now a hold 
hereabouts that we believe will be permanent, 
and GODEY deserves the patronage, as the neat- 
est and most entertaining of the ladies’ maga- 
zines. We shall doubtless send you more names. 
‘Thanking you again for your kindness, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, G. A. L. 


el 
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« Forestalled; or, The Life Quest.” By Betham 
Edwards. United States Book Co., 150 Worth 
street, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


The book is well written ; the deneument be- 
ing carefully veiled, holding the reader’s atten- 
tion to the end. 

‘‘Brooke’s Daughter.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
United States Book Co., 150 Worth street, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

A charmingly told story, with a number of good 
characters well sustained. The heroine is a 
loving girl, who proves that much can be done 
by conscientiously following out the daily duties 
of life. 

“A Hidden Foe.” By G. A. Henry. United 


States Book Co., 150 Worth street, New York, 
N.Y. Price, 50 cents. 


The reputation of this author is so well estab- 
lished, that anything from his pen is eagerly 
sought after. . 
“A Baffling Quest.” 

United States Book Co., 150 Worthstreet, New 

York, N. Y, Price, 50 cents. 

This is a work which no one can read and lay 
aside with the feeling that time has been wasted. 
‘‘ Fantasy.” By Matilde Serao. Translated from 


the Italian, by Henry Harland. United States 
Book Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The novel has the merit of steadily holding 
the attention and presenting characters in a 
manner that possesses a resemblance to human 
nature. 

“Asaph.” By Alice Kingsbury Cooley. United 
States Book Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 
An historical novel that produces by its im- 

pressiveness a wonderful effect upon the reader. 

«From Ocean to Ocean.” By Commissioner 
Ballington Booth. J.S, Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York. Paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 
$1.00, 

This gives in a narrative form the story of the 
march of The Salvation Army from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and gives very much valuable in- 
formation in reference not only to what the Sal- 
vation Army have done, but what they propose 
to do for the elevation cf humanity. 

«From the Garden of Hellas.” Translated into 
verse from the Greek anthology, by Lilla Ca- 
bot Perry. United wwe Book Co., New 
York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A comprehensive selection, quite literally ren- 
dered into verse that is always correct and often 
graceful. 

“Mine Own People.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
United States Book Co., New York. For sale 
by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The stories continued in Mr. Kipling’s new 
volume, “ Mine Own People,” have been already 


By Richard Dowling. 
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printed in the magazines, and some of them in 
book form, and two or three of them, relating to 
Mulvaney and his comrades, are among the most 
familiar and characteristic of this successful 
writer’s work; but the publishers have added an 
original interest to this edition by getting Mr. 
James to write an introduction for it. 

Mr. James is indisputably right in his remark 
that the quality we most seek for and enjoy in 
the present age is freshness, and that the inten- 
sity of the general relish for Kipling is because 
“his bloom lasts, from month to month, almost 
surprisingly.” He has the further charm, too, 
“that this same freshness is such a very strange 
affair of 1ts kind—so mixed and various and cyn+ 
ical, and in certain lights so contradictory of it- 
self. The extreme recentness of his inspiration 
is as enviable as the tale is startling, that his pro- 
ductions tell of his being at home, domesticated 
and initiated, in this wicked and weary world. 


“The Yellow Ribbon Speaker.” Compiled by 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alica Stone Blackwell 
and Lucy Elmine Anthony. Lee and Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains a fine collection of readings 
and recitations, in prose and verse, which are 
adapted to cover a wide range of usefulness— 
not only for ordinary school purposes, but for 
exhibitions, entertainments, reading clubs, etc. 
The selections run from “grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” all bearing more or less directly 
on the subject of « Equal Rights,’ and all having 
literary merit, having been chosen by the editors 
from among the gems of such brilliant writers as 
Wendell Phillips, Phebe Cary, Grace Greenwood, 
Lucy Stone, George William Curtis, Eliza Sproat 
Turner, Lillie Devereaux Blake, etc., etc. 


*Sardia.”” By Cora Linn Daniels. Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a queer story, more French than Eng- 
lish in tone, and yet the scenes lie in America. 
“ Sardia’’—sometimes called “Sir Sardia ”—is 
the good angel, and a girl of Italian blood the 
evil one. There are bits of theosophy and 
Buddhism in it, and some experiments in eating 
hasheesh. An old Russian Princess has some- 
thing to do with the development of the romance ; 
for there is a romantic thread woven through the 
texture, which often gets entangled, but is at last 
made all right. The people who ought to die 
are justly disposed of, and the true lovers are 
happily united for life. 


“A Queer Family.” By Effie W. Merriman. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, Price, $1. 


This might well have been entitled ‘ Bob,” for 
that was the cognomen of the hero, who “didn’t 
have any more names.” It is the story of a party 
of street waifs in a large city, who have joined 
their fortunes, or lack of fortunes, for mutual in- 
terest; in short, they form a sort of miniature 
co-operative society. Their experiences and ad- 
ventures are given in their own language, which, 
while not as polished as that of Addison, is very 


expressive and conveys their meaning very forci- 
bly. The author shows, by many little touches, 
that she is a close observer of boys and girls, and 
introduces some noble characters, especially 
“‘ Bob,” whose manliness and generosity appeal 
strongly to the sympathy of the reader. The 
story is pathetic, amusing, lively and wholesome. 
Mrs, Merriman is of a highly imaginative, sym- 
pathetic temperament; and her stories, sketches 
and comments are characterized by originality, 
brightness and human feeling. They entertain 
and edify; amuse and arouse; incite and inspire 
in the noblest sense. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have just published a thorough and practical text 
book of Elocution, entitled: “The Lawrence 
Reciter,” designed for the special use of teach- 
ers, students, colleges, schools, and all those 
who wish to perfect themselves in the noble art 
of elocution and acting. It is a simple, yet com- 
prehensive system of elocution, consisting of 
exercises for the developing and cultivation of 
the voice, and the grace and power of gesture, 
rules for breathing, articulation and modulation. 
With selections for exercises for voice-gesture and 
dramatic action and facial expression. By Edwin 
Gordon Lawrence, teacher of elocution, and 
director of “The Lawrence School of Acting,” 
New York. To which is added a collection of 
gems in poetry and prose, carefully compiled and 
edited by the late Prof. Philip Lawrence. Hand- 
somely bound in vellum and black. Price, $1 
a copy,and will be sent to any address on receipt 
of price by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, This book is par- 
ticularly recommended to persons studying for 
the stage. 


“Bertha’s Baby.” By Gustave Droz. T. B, 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
25 cents. 


This book cannot fail to meet with general 
favor, being equal to “Helen’s Babies,” which 
won such a world-wide reputd@jon. 


“The Iron Game.” By Henry F. Keenan. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, N. Y. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


“The Iron Game” describes the outburst of 
Northern loyalty to the Union, the rapid organi- 
zation in a Northern village of a regiment known 
as ‘‘ the Caribees ;” the march from Pennsylvania 
through Baltimore to Washington, the drilling in 
camp, the flush of the departure for Virginia and 
the Battle of Bull Run. There are few descrip- 
tions of that rout of our troops better than Mr. 
Keenan’s, if there are any quite so good for 
popular comprehension. The subsequent scenes 
in the story are in Richmond and on the Pe- 
ninsula, for some of the “ Caribees” who were 
captured are there, as wounded men befriended 
by acquaintances who had known them in the 
North. Others were spies who would have been 
shot if detected. A love story is woven in adding 
variety to the more serious character of the book. 
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«Trials of a Staff Officer.” By Capt. Charles 
King. L. R. Hamersley & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Price, $1.00. 

The sketches are all entertaining and some of 
them very amusing. What Captain King does 
not know about army life in camp, field, barrack 
and office is scarcely worth knowing, and no 
other army officer has his happy giftof narration. 


«An American Girl in London.” By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.75. 


Very bright and witty, full of action and inci- 
dent. It relates the experience of a young girl 
who traveled alone to London, with the amusing 
personages met with and all the mistakes atten- 
dant upon the trip as seen by American eyes. 
The book is handsomely and profusely illustrated, 
and well worth perusal. 


« Heredity, Health, and Personal Beauty.” By 
J. V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D. F. A. Davis, 
1231 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, 
$2.50. 

Dr. Shoemaker talks about what he thoroughly 
anderstands, and talks well. The book treats 
upon the general laws of health, the bath, the 
hair, etc., etc. There is also a valuable collec- 
tion of household remedies for which the recipes 
are given. The book is worthy of a place in 
every home, and cannot fail to be read with 
profit by every woman in the land. 


“Fhe Daughter, her Health, Education and 
Wedlock.” By William M. Capp, M.D. F. 
A. Davis, 1231 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1.00. 

A valuable little book for mothers, and one 
which can be studied over with advantage. 


“A Lost Illusion.” By Leslie Keith. United 
States Book Company, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

The book mus pronounced a really good 
novel, as the authOr tells the heroine’s story so 
vividly that the reader will find difficulty in dis- 
associating its relation from the actual existence 
of the writer. 


«Two English Girls.” By Mabel Hart. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

It is a bright story, the scenes being in Florence 
and other Italian cities, and the two girls stu- 
dents of art. It is by turns amusing and serious, 
and the interest is well sustained to a somewhat 
pathetic and tragic conclusion. 

«Country Luck.” By John Habberton. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

The very name of Habberton seems to have 
become associated with reading matter of strong 
literary merit and delightfully fresh and winning. 


By Rich- 
With illustrations by 


« The Primes and Their Neighbors.” 
ard Malcolm Johnston. 








OUR ARM- CHAIR. 


E. W. Kemble, A. B. Frost, and others. D. 

Appleton & Company, New York. 

Short stories are what everybody is reading 
and the mine that every publisher is exploring. 
The demand at the booksellers’ is not for the 
latest novel, but for the latest volume of tales. 
The ten here collected are each, and every one 
good, full of humor and equally full of pathos. 
It is a book to be taken up, once and again, the 
reader never grows weary of the life here de- 
picted. Some of the stories are republished 
from magazines, others are new, all are of the 
best of their kind. 


“Love’s Cruel Enigma.” By Paul Bourget. 
The Waverly Company, New York and St. 
Louis. Price, 50 cents. 

A romance of love which is told in a highly 
entertaining style. 


“The Fruits of Enlightenment.” By Count 
Lyof Tolstoi. United States Book Co., 150 
Worth street, New York, N.Y. Price, 25 cents. 
A comedy in four acts, written in the author’s 

best style. 


“Am I Jew or Gentile.” By Thomas A. Davies. 
E. H. Coffin, 49 John street, New York. 
A pamphlet proving the divinity of Christ. 


“ The Story of an Abduction in the Seventeenth 
Century.” By J. Van Lennep. Translated 
from the Dutch by Mrs. Clara Bell. W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co., 11 Murray street, New 
York. Price, 75 cents. 

A powerfully written book, and most attractive 
on account of the vivid picture it affords of the 
life of the period in which the scene is laid. 


“If She Will She Will.” By Mary A. Denison. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, Price, 50 
cents, 

The plot is very original, developing gradually 
throughout the story, so that the reader’s interest 
is held until the last chapter. The character of 
Andrew Temple, the senator, is a very strong 
one, and the experiences of Margy, from which 
arise most of the complications of the plot, are 
very dramatic, while the reader will love and 
sympathize with Daisy, in her perplexities, to the 
end. 


“Her Playthings, Men.” By Mabel Esmonde 
Cahill. With photogravure illustrations. 
Worthington Company, 747 Broadway, New 
York. Price in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


A bright, bold and original story of English 
and Continental society. Its incidents are in 
some part taken from real life, its characters are 
skilfully drawn and its heroine presents a very 
unusual but at the same time fascinating type of 
womanhood. It is written with thorough knowl- 
edge of out-door sport, and the descriptions, 
especially the horse race, are particularly graphic 
and exhilarating. It is all in all a most pleasing 
love story, and its many changing scenes and 
sometimes perplexing situations make it a book 
of intense interest, 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








THE FIRST FRUITS 


Of Summer are cherries. Cool, sweet, and juicy, —few children are 
able to resist the temptation of plucking them, if anywhere within 
reach. The peculiar flavor of this delicious little fruit is found in 


iA 


#2 
<= Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
~~ and, no doubt, is one cause of the popu- 
larity of this well-known medicine. As 
a cure for the sudden throat and lung 
troubles, from which no child is ever 
secure, —croup, whooping cough, lung 
fever, etc.,— Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is 
unsurpassed, and well deserves to be 
called ‘fa household blessing.” 


“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is, to me, a household 
blessing, and for fully twenty years I have never 
been without it in my family. Traveling, as I do, 
hundreds of miles per week, amongst my different 
offices, from New York to the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
periencing sudden changes of climate every few 
hours, I have found, when so exposed, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral a great relief. I would not be 
Without it, if it cost five dollars per bottle, and 
only wish others were as well aware of its 
benefits as I am myself.”—C. Lewis DUNLAP, 113 
W. Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. 

“In raising a family, I have frequently had oc- 
casion to use remedies for colds, coughs, croup, 
ete., and am familiar with most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for the cure of that class of 
complaints. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral easily takes 
the lead of them all. I use no other.” —GEORGE 
W. MORIARTY, Opelousas, La. 


Ayer’ s Cherry y Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. 


A HEALTHY APPETITE 


With perfect digestion and assimilation, may be secured by the yse of Ayer’s Pills. They 
act healthfully upon the liver and stomach, stimulate the gastric juice, expel effete matter 
from the bowels, and impart tone and vigor to the whole alimentary canal. Ayer’s Pills, 
being a mild but effective cathartic, are the best family medicine and unequaled for the 
relief and cure of costiveness, distress after eating, dyspepsia, biliousness, heartburn, 
flatulency,. and sick headache. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, experi- 
encing much difficulty in digestion, with severe pains in the lumbar region and other parts 
of the body. Having tried a variety of remedies, with only temporary relief, about three 
months ago I began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and already my health is so much improved 
that I gladly testify to the merits of this medicine.””—M. J. Pereira, Oporto, Portugal. 


Ayers Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


jf BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant oe exquisitely perfumed, removes all FOR THE 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, H A | R 








and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 

fallible for curingeruptions, diseases oftheskin, glandsand AND 

muscles, . i healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, S K | N 

= Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. . 
ARCLAY & 0, 44StoneSt., New York. Bashy Viet | a0ntstel 








In writing to Advertizers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.j 











x GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
66 “WETEOR" BICY CLES. RO. FAT FOLKS REDUCED 
Ng * ag i ee 
o’ and no bad effects. Strictly confidential. 


Send 6c. for circulars and testimonials. Address, Dr. 
O.W. ¥. Snyper, McVicker’s Theatre Building, Chicago, Tl. 


BRYANT SUMMER SCHOOL, ROSLYN, L. 


SCHOOL BY THE SEA, NEAR NEW YORK, EACH 
SEX, ALL AGES. UNOCCUPIED PUPILS, ’PRO- 

| FESSORS, CHILDREN OF TRAVELERS, 

| Are invited to study or rest by the salt water. Beautiful 
scenery, pure air, cool nights, bathing, sailing, are not 
merely enjoyable; they are helps to health, strength, rest, 
or study. Botany of the sea or fauna of the shore forests 
studied. Time for out-door study, recreation, French, 
college preparation, social intercourse, piano. The School 


BANKER & CAMPBELL Co., open through the winter for annual pupils. 




















(Limited), 
MANUFACTURERS, HEMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, Hempstead, L. I. 
12 Murray Street, New York. Classical and English Seminary. Both Sexes. College 
Solid, Cushion or Pneumatic Tires. Also aspecial line | Preparation. Chemical Laboratory. Special facilities for 
a $25 to $100 for men, boys and girls. French and Music. Beautiful situation. Near New York. 
Send for Catalogue. Summer School also; always open. 





THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


The name of “NEEDHAM” stands foremost among the reputable organ manufactur- 
ers of this country, and its reputation will be fully sustained. ‘“‘The NEEDHAM Piano Or- 
gan Co.’’ possesses one of the largest organ factories in the world, Modern and Improved 


Machinery, Abundant Capital, and with the Aid of Able Management, Skilled Labor, and 











First-Class Material, produces 


THE BEST ORGANS sis COUNTRY. 


We manufacture our cases in all woods, making them correspond to the prevailing 
styles of interior finish, and are prepared to make any special design to order. 
Our instruments are indorsed by musicians, and give the best satisfaction from both 


an artistic and musical standpoint. 
Address us for Catalogue, which we will send free, and will also refer you to our near- 


est dealer. Always address, 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN CO., Office 292 Broadway, N. Y. 
WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., who is the recognized authority on this subject. Itisa 


Mammoth Encyclopedia of the Animals of the World. 


Magnificently bound in cloth and embossed in gold, silver and ink. This great and mammoth work 
weighs over six lbs. It contains five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by The Brothers Dalziel, 
feora drawings by the eminent artists, Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others, 


WELCOME FIGURES: 





Wood's Natural History, - coe Ss es Ue ee le Oe 
Ten-Color Study, Rosa Bonheur’s Painting, OF it ee tH Nw 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, for One Year, a a a i ee Fe 

Total, - = = $12.00 
OUR CLUBBING OFFER, allChargespaid, - - - - - - - $3.75 


For $3.75 we will send the History, the ten-color study, Rosa Bonheur’s famous painting, 13 x 20, ‘‘ The Lion 
at_Home,” and “GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK,”’ free or one year, ali for $3.75. 


DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT LAST LONG. 


GODEYW’S LADY’S BOOK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’s LADY’S BOOK. 









































Deer Park and Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. 
I Hl 


























These famous mountain’ resorts, situated at the summit of 
the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of the Balti 
more and Ohio Ratlroad, have the advantage of its splendid eat 
vestibuled express-train service both castand west, and are there- 
fore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Bal 
timore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland during 
the season. 

Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses 
and grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming- 
pools provided for ladies and gentlemen; suitable grounds for 
lawn-tennis ; bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms are here; fine 
riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally ho 
coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary 
adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 


JUNE 15, 
"L681 








Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 
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LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed 

to GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, Balti- 

more and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to 

June ro, after that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Garrett County, Md. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
{| of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. &. 
'h| Government Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall Street, New York. 
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OF CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 
IN A SALE OF THOUSANDS OF GROSS. 
Their absolute purity, strength and economy, 
are winning friends everywhere, sure 
— and delighting wo 
d trebling sales for dealers 
LABORATORY (Home Depot), WESTFIELD, MASS, 
NEW YORK ore ic E, 63 PARK PLACE. | 
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SS Breakfast. 
r Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Ise Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


© No Chemicals 


*\ are used in its prepar- 


“tation. It has more Bye 

W than three times the Ee: 

Strength of Cocoa (4 jena? 

mixed with Starch, (4% oe 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far MES b 
more economical, costing less than one centa z 4 f 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- LT Ss - 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted | APRE? 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. +-¢ 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. se 3 

j 20% 

2 BAKER & 00, 1, DORCHESTER, MASS. VATE: 
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Boots, Shoes, hubbers, TraveiUng Bags, et _ 
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